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TO ALL LITTLE CHILDREN AT CHRISTMAS: 
BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


HERE is a moment in the year, 
A winter midnight quivering clear, 
When a bell calls and a star beams 
Across your tender baby dreams, 
To hail the Holy Child, when he 
Bestows a gift of memory, 
That all the heavenly hours that were, 
Survive to make earth lovelier. 


You shall recall the liquid names 

Of playmates there, and cherub-games 
From cloud to cloud: and see Her pass, 
Grave Mary, o’er the flower-lit grass: 
And dreams like these, when you awake, 
Shall linger long for His sweet sake 
Who is the only source of them— 
The Baby born in Bethlehem. 


Oh, never may you lose the thrill 

Of music from angelic hill, 

Or miss the azure in His eyes, 

Of those deep streams in Paradise! 
You little children who have known 
His native country as your own, 

Bow your bright heads, and listen well, 
When the bells cry Noél, Noél! 
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“THOSE WHO LOVE LINCOLN”: A 
WORD FOR BARNARD’S STATUE 
BY IDA TARBELL 


HOSE who interpret the leaders of men in art have 
often played strange tricks through their desire to 
have them look something more than men. Some- 
times the interpreter himself cannot face the fact. 
Again, he knows that if he does so, those for whom 
he is interpreting, will not accept his work. 

The leader himself is not always averse to looking more 

heroic. After Napoleon began to realize his destiny, he de- 

manded to be painted as an imperial figure. He wanted a head 
like that of a Roman emperor, regal trappings, a royal attitude. 

The portraits made of him after he became emperor have little of 

the man Napoleon. ‘They have missed all of that eager, nervous, 

inspired quality of the early pictures, made when the artist was free 
to interpret the man as he saw him and was not obeying an order to 
build up a tradition. 

This explains why we have so many biographies, paintings, and 
statues full of evasions, heroic and beautiful figures which never 
touch the springs of action, thought and feeling of the one portrayed. 
The world won’t stand for the truth about its great men is the inter- 
preter’s belief. So even if he himself sees the truth, he gives the world 
what he thinks it wants. That there is a great deal of practical 
wisdom in his point of view is demonstrated strikingly by the present 
hue and cry over George Gray Barnard’s statue of Lincoln. 


O those of us who love Lincoln above all as a tremendous human 
| being who has shown what a man can make of himself in spite 
of the hardest of fates, any attempt to shirk the facts of his 

life seems like a sacrilege. 

We want to know ali about him from birth to death. No de- 
tail of the simple rough pioneer life of his youth is either unimportant 
or ignoble to us. We treasure every story of the sorrow, hardship and 
defeat that followed him through manhood to his very grave. They 
are part of his making. We feel at home with one so familiar with 
the lot of the common man. He has known our handicaps and has 
overcome. He is a victor and one of us. 

Yet there is now and there always has been a group of people 
who are willing to forget the one-roomed log cabin where Lincoln was 
born—the homemade beds and chairs—the linsey woolsey garments 
—the meagre fare—all of the long years of pinching poverty which 
went into his making. 

Years ago when I was working with enthusiasm in an attempt 
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to reproduce as exactly as the records permitted, the early years of 
Lincoln’s life, I recall receiving a harsh letter from a gentleman who 
charged me with treason to Lincoln’s memory—I was belittling the 
man, he said, by showing in pictures and story the gourd dipper from 
which he drank, the dirt floor of his cabin, the puncheon table from 
which he ate, the ladder on which he climbed at night to the loft in 
which he slept. 

I can easily believe that this gentleman shared the conviction of 
many warm admirers of Lincoln, that it is impossible that so great a 
man should ever have come from such humble parents as Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. He might very well have been one of 
that group who, feeling that it is unfitting for a great national hero 
to have had a father who wore no better clothes than Thomas Lincoln, 
have gone out of their way to spread the tale that some great man of 
one or another of the Southern States really fathered him. These 
people are willing to ignore marriage and birth documents of un- 
questionable authenticity, to credit country gossip come down through 
the decades if not indeed the invention of political enemies, in order 
to account for Lincoln’s abilities in a way that at least partially sus- 
tains their own notion of the part that ancestry plays in producing an 
achieving man. ‘The world has a formula for making great men. It 
is disconcerting, bad for the system to have them coming up of them- 
selves out of what the authorities speak of as “nothing.” 

It is a strange thing surely to see this antagonism breaking out 
at a time when the whole civilized world has committed itself to the 
most terrible of struggles in order to give the untrained men every- 
where the place, the voice and the opportunity which Democracy be- 
lieves they are fitted to use. It is amazing to see this old dislike to 
leanness and poverty and rough clothes—this doubt that greatness can, 
or at least that it should come from where they exist—expressing 
itself in an organized campaign against an interpretation of Abraham 
Lincoln which not only admits the poverty and meagreness of his early 
life but glories in it; makes it a masterful feature of his interpretation. 


EORGE BARNARD’S statue does this. He has told the 
(; story of the pioneer man who conquers; the man who realizes 

that he has something to say and will say it in spite of what 
the world thinks of the house in which he lives or the clothes which he 
wears. 

No man who sees Barnard’s Lincoln—and unless I miss my guess, 
most of his critics have not seen it and are passing their judgment only 
on a photograph—no man who does see it will, for a moment, think 
that any undue emphasis has been placed by the sculptor on the 
peculiarities of Lincoln’s form and dress. There is not a touch of 
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exaggeration or caricature in his statue. While the figure shirks 
nothing of the leanness and struggle of the man’s life, it has an inex- 
pressibly touching dignity, patience and nobility. There is not a 
line of the figure that does not express a great spiritual quality. And 
yet, of this these critics see nothing. Is it that they are wroth at the 
courage that insists upon telling the story of hardship and in showing 
boldly the part these hardships had in the making of the man? 

I have heard not a little harsh criticism of the size of the hands and 
feet he has given his figure. It would be interesting to know where 
authority is found for saying that Barnard has not preserved the physi- 
cal proportions of Lincoln. Certainly it was not from any careful 
study of the documents. “These huge hands and feet’”—Take the 
hands: we have best of guides here in the Volk cast of the Lincoln 
hand. Consult that and you will find, if you take the trouble to meas- 
ure, that the hands of Barnard’s Lincoln are in exact proportion to the 
life cast; and if you will look at these hands with something in mind 
besides size, you will, if it be in you, see something vastly more im- 
portant than size in these lean bronze hands—that they are almost 
- quivering with life; that you can almost feel their resolute grip, their 
trustworthiness and their strength. 

“Trousers too wrinkled,” I wonder did the critics ever read the 
scores of descriptions of wrinkled clothes and wilted collars, and ruffled 


hair that those who saw Lincoln in life, when traveling and lecturing, 
have left behind? 


HE period of Barnard’s statue is that just before Lincoln went 
into the White House. Go back to what he was doing in those 
days. He was a poor man, fighting one of the greatest intel- 

lectual battles of the world, framing through those years of the stiffest 
kind of mental labor, an invincible argument for human liberty and 
rights, one that a whole people came to accept as a supreme and final 
argument for the right of all men to eat the fruit of the labor of 
their hands. 

During these years, Lincoln was traveling long journeys, in 
open wagons, in railroad day coaches—sleeping where he could at 
night, working, all with little money to spend on himself. He thought 
very little of tailors—of shoemakers—of haberdashers. He was often 
wrinkled and unshaven. Why deny it or gloss it? Why not honor 
the fact—even glory in it, as Barnard has done in this statue? 

The criticism that the statue is receiving is singularly like that 
which followed Lincoln himself from the time that he became a public 
figure. Any one that will take the trouble to look through the opposi- 
tion press of the United States from Eighteen Hundred and Sixty to 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-five will find numbers of cartoons and 
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paragraphs of exactly the tenor of the present attack on this statue. 

These comments did not always come from those who were politi- 
cally opposed. Men of conventional mould, meeting Lincoln for the 
first time, frequently saw nothing in him but his length of limb, the 
size of his extremities and details of his dress. It was an Adams 
who, after his first call at the White House, went away to write as 
his chief impression that Mr. Lincoln wore yarn socks. It was 
Edmund Stanton who, meeting Lincoln for the first time in the lobby 
of a Cincinnati hotel, the two men being associate counsel in a great 
lawsuit, looked at his angular frame, saw the big green umbrella he 
grasped by the middle, and deliberately turned his back upon him and 
walked away. Anyone familiar with the documents of the years just 
before and after Mr. Lincoln went into the White House knows how 
that first impression influenced Mr. Stanton, and with what vulgar 
vituperation he lashed Lincoln. His abuse is colored all through with 
contempt for the marks that early poverty and struggle had left upon 
him. 

They could not believe it—these men of the east—that one who 
looked so could be a great man. Of course, they called themselves 
Democrats; but to many of us, Democracy exists in no class below 
our own; or, if by chance we have come up from the lower class, we 
are inclined to attribute it to some superior power in ourselves, some- 
thing in us not in other men. 


NE of the most touching phases of Lincoln—something that, 
for the most part, you must read between the lines to catch is 
his own consciousness of the difference in external things be- 

tween himself and the greater part of those he met in public life—a dif- 
ference coming out of his own lack of opportunity. One sees it crop- 
ping out particularly in those years before the war; when he was 
engaged in his great debates with Douglas. Half amused, half rueful 
little comments have been preserved showing his consciousness of the 
gap between Douglas, cultured, handsome, adored—and himself, poor, 
self-taught, only half-accepted, save by a few. 

Again and again in the White House, he was made conscious of 
this difference; saw the half-contempt his appearance aroused. This 
appearance brought him insults—and he knew them as insults—while 
he endured them for the sake of the Cause to which he had committed 
himself. 

In a most extraordinary fashion, he used the very men who, like 
Stanton, had insulted him, if he believed they could help save the 
Union; that is, always and forever, he looked beyond the lesser to the 
greater things—over the physical to the spiritual; his eyes on the great 
end. Whatever he had to endure from men, whatever humiliation he 
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experienced because of the limitations of his life, the mind and the 
spirit of the man never wavered. 

It is something of this tremendous overlooking of lesser things— 
looking past and beyond them that you get in George Barnard’s 
statue. This figure, full of nobility and resolution, has the pathos of 
one who has known what the leanness and struggle of life mean—of 
one who, in fact, was never able to escape intimate contact with human 
suffering and need. 

But this amazing head looks beyond all that. How any mortal 
man can look into this face that the sculptor has wrought by years 
of loving and reverential toil and not be stirred to the depths, I con- 
fess I cannot understand. 

Sure I am of this: that those who do not see the great soul of 
Barnard’s statue would never have seen it in the living man himself. 
If they had been with Mr. Adams, they would have been impressed 
only by the yarn socks; or if they had been with Mr. Stanton, they 
would have seen only the big green umbrella grasped awkwardly in 
the middle by a big and sinewy hand. 


BARNARD’S LINCOLN: BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


N arriving in Cincinnati recently I went immediately to see 
Barnard’s statue of Lincoln, now standing on East Fourth, 
street in Lytle park. * * * At the first glance I was charmedy 

by the conception and by the execution of the statue. I have for twenty: 
years made a special study of Lincoln, his life and his work, his words 
and his character. I have seen well-nigh all the notable statues of Lin- 
coln, and I consider the Barnard statue at Cincinnati the greatest of 
them all. * * * Am I offended by the big, sturdy feet? Not at alls 
He had acquired those feet plowing the fields and trudging the wild- 
country roads. Am I offended by the big, sturdy hands clasped ten- 
derly over his body? Not at all. Lincoln earned those hands with 
honest toil. ‘Those hands represent the whole struggle of his life, his 
tragic struggle with the long poverty that beset his way. With those 
hands he struggled on his upward way. * * * Do we not claim that 
labor is honorable and that idleness is ignoble? Do we not speak in 
song and story of the dignity of labor? This statue is an eloquent 
expression of that great idea, and if that idea is a mistake, then our 
national principle is a mistake. If the dignity of labor is merely 
a hollow phrase, then the democratic ideal is a hollow bubble. 
* * * The truth is that labor—under just and humane conditions— 
ennobles and builds the soul, creates manhood, steadies the mind. 
Labor is the art of the common man, and the spirit in which he does 
his work leaves an indelible mark upon his character. 
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ALL THE ROAD TO EGYPT: BY KATHER- 
INE LEE BATES 


LL the road to Egypt 
Sang to see them pass, 
The Child asleep in Mary’s arm, 
Old Joseph, shielding them from harm, 
The Angel, beautiful as hope, 
Leading by a twine of rope 
The little, gray-coat ass. 


All the road to Egypt 

Knelt to see them pass, 
The Child’s dear head of haloed gold, 
Madonna’s robe in many a fold 
Of changeful blue like shimmering wave, 
Whose falling grace a glory gave 

Even to the dusty ass. 


All the road to Egypt 
Danced to see them pass, 
Old Joseph’s coat of cinnamon, 
The Angel’s restless wings that shone 
Green as the trees of Paradise, 
And like some curious chaste device 
A little silver ass. 


All the road to Egypt 
Bloomed to feel them pass, 
So raced the sap in stem and root 
The withered fig-tree sprang to fruit; 
The palm and olive bowed their load 
To Mary’s lips; that purple road 
Bore thistles for the ass. 


Still the road to Egypt, 

While the centuries pass, 
Remembers that sweet caravan, 
Mother and Child, their guardian 
Following on staff of sandalwood, 
And serving them in brotherhood 

God’s Angel and God’s Ass. 
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THE HUMANITY OF DEGAS: THE 
REVELATION OF IT IN HIS ART: BY 
WILLIAM B. M’CORMICK 


N the spite of reminiscences, evaluations and criticisms let 
loose upon the reading world by the death of Hilaire Ger- 
main Edgard Degas—which event occurred on September 
twenty-seven, nineteen hundred and seventeen—there is 
none that seems to me quite so injudicious and misapplied 
as that of the parrot-like classifying him as an Impres- 

sionist. ‘To the artist and the layman versed in art and its 
terminology this word has a very definite meaning and calls up 
before him a group of painters who fall within that classification, 
although Luminarist is a more exact term to apply to the aspirations 
and achievements of that school. 

To the student the meaning of Impressionist is not quite so clear; 
and when he is told that the work of Claude Monet is a pure example 
of the Impressionistic school he is apt to be thrown into a state of 
bewilderment as he contrasts what is before his eyes with one of the 
very positive and factful works of Degas. Nor do I blame such a 
student for his confused state of mind. He is the truly unfortunate 
victim, as far as his education in art is concerned, of the intellectually 
lazy critic or art lecturer who is content to assimilate what is written 
about an artist instead of studying the artist’s work of and for itself. 

Impressionism connotes that school which was concerned solely 
with the study of light out of doors and its effects on the atmosphere 
and landscape. It is not, primarily, concerned with humanity at 
all. Yet from the beginning to the end of his career Degas was con- 
cerned with nothing else. You will read that he was a profound cynic 
and yet again that he had an immense pity for mankind. The fact 
seems to be that he was intolerant of shams—as witness his protest 
against Whistler’s theatrical posings: “You carry yourself as if you 
had no talent”; and his “pity” resolves itself into nothing more than 
pure realism applied to laundresses, ballet dancers, the human figure 
in the nude. Millet stirred the world with his pictures of the rustic 
peasantry of France, moved it more profoundly than had any man 
for decades through the medium of paint and the graver’s burin. 
What more natural than that Degas should have moved us quite as 
deeply with his studies of the urban peasantry (for such are his laun- 
dresses and his ballet-dancers) with the bitter realism of their lives? 
If critics with their jargon have drawn a veil of distortion and mis- 
understanding between the pure simplicity of Degas’ art and the 
directness of his aims, then one must save all his pity for them and 
for their unconscious victims. The art of Degas will survive all this 
mystification and emerge to the world, in the end, for what it really 
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THE HUMANITY OF DEGAS 


is: catholic to a degree, warmed by a glowing passion for recording 
facts about humanity, touched with a profound genius for line, for 
form, for color. But the greatest of his preoccupations was for 
humanity. 


‘‘w ITTLE is known of the early life of Degas,” says an obituary 
notice that appeared in our most scholarly daily paper the 
day after the death of that artist. Yet at the outset of his 
life—he was born July nineteen, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, in 
Paris, his father being a banker—he abandoned the study of the law 
for art owing to the fact that he found man and his ways more inter- 
esting. He studied under the direction of the painter Lamothe, who 
was of the school of Ingres and under whose teachings Degas con- 
ceived a passion for Ingres that lasted all his life. He worked at 
the Beaux-Arts and went to Rome in eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
where begins what I may call the pictorial record of his life. We 
find him etching his own portrait there in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven and we see a thick-lipped youth with melancholy but inquiring 
eyes looking out of the print at us. That Degas pursued the routine 
of all painters who went to Rome at that time, we have evidence in 
his “Roman Beggar” of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, academic 
to a degree and yet rich in its promise of his interest in the humanity 
of his model as it reflected in her weary face and aged, toil-worn hands. 
He made studies of the Primitive Italians in which, one may well 
imagine, could be found neither cynicism nor pity. 

When he returned to Paris, Degas devoted himself chiefly to 
portraiture, his bust portrait of Leon Bonnat painted in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three being one of his notable successes in that 
field. The first of his race course studies is recorded of about that 
period, but the finest work of all that he did there before his one jour- 
ney to the United States is the lovely seated three-quarter length 
figure study of “The Woman with the Clasped Hands” painted in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for many years now in the 
private collection of Mrs. Gardner of Boston. No one can look at 
this presentment of the comely woman in her black frock ornamented 
with black jets and with a low headdress of bunches of artificial grapes 
without realizing that the painter of the picture was a man of the 
tenderest sensibilities and possessed of a nature in which cynicism had 
no place. 


T was in the following year that he began the long series of count- 
less studies, pastels, and paintings of the ballet with which his 
fame is so closely connected that it has almost completely obscured 

the fact of how varied his art expression has been. I have dwelt on 
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these earlier works not only to make that quality in Degas’ art more 
insistent but also to press in the point that the very variety of these 
interests clears his memory of the charge of being misanthropic, bitter, 
yes, even cruel. 

His voyage to New Orleans in eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three—he was distressed by the Franco-Prussian War and the trou- 
bles of the Commune and had two brothers in that city as an addi- 
tional incentive—resulted in one picture which has been preserved and 
which, we read, was “exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of nineteen 
hundred as an historical curiosity.” And in spite of the fact that its 
title is “Le Bureau de Coton” it has solemnly been described as the 
“Interior of a Cotton Factory.” The picture is charged in its every 
inch with realism. Not even the Courbet of the “Funeral at Ornans” 
was more so. Moreover, it has the kind of charm one finds in some 
of Manet’s canvases. One may doubt, however, if Manet ever could 
have painted those leisurely Southern cotton brokers with so much 
sympathy, as they examine the smoky staple, or so fill his canvas with 
the warm humid clear light and air that pervades this long-ago cotton 
broker’s office. No cynicism is revealed here; only a warm and love- 
able interest in man and his work in a world far removed from that 
of the boulevards and the studios. 


HE history of both plastic and pictorial art witnesses every now 

and again a renaissance of interest in the theatre. Our American 

sculptors and painters are illustrating this phase nowadays 
although their viewpoint toward the theatre is markedly different from 
that of Degas; and in the field in which he worked chiefly, the opera 
and its ballet, our native painters have done little in spite of its superb 
opportunities. Realizing his love for the beauty of the human figure 
at rest or in movement, and knowing how attendance at the opera is a 
strongly ingrained Partisian habit, it is easy to see why and how he 
first became interested in the ballet. 

The ballet of Degas was the ballet of what may now be described 
as an “elder day” when the exquisite tulle skirt was the conventional 
mode, and before, in their “restudying” of operas, directors thought 
it proper to costume their coryphées in a manner appropriate to the 
country and time of the piece. Whether in his day the ballet actually 
rehearsed in tulle skirts I have no means of knowing, but I fancy that 
was his one contribution to convention. In the world of our opera 
houses a ballet rehearsal is very practical as to costume and does not 
invariably include tulle skirts. But it has the quality, above all 
others, that must have appealed most strongly to the heart of Degas: 
It is hard, unrelenting toil gone through with by girls, women and 
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men, who bear on their faces and on their bodies the marks of that 
labor. 


You will see these things in the many pictures Degas made of 
them between eighteen hundred and sixty-eight,—when he showed the 
head of a ballet dancer at the Paris Salon—to the last one of which 
I have a date record, the ““Danseuses sur une Banquette” of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-one. They are marked in the reproduction of his 
paintings which appear in these pages, in the “L’Attente,” “Dan- 
seuses,” “L’botree des Masques,” and the solitary figure in “Dan- 
seuse.” What an ache of fatigue is in that bent figure of the young 
coryphée nursing a strained ankle, and what a tragedy of the middle 
years in the upturned face of that other dancer, easing the ribbon at 
her throat: What greater proof of the profound humanity of this 
artist could there be when as we look at these pictures of the ballet we 
think less of their superb grace and beauty and more of the hard, toilful 
lives of the women who compose them? 


limited it lies in the fact that only indoor toil appealed to him. 

We see this reflected in his studies of modistes and milliners, in 
his “Les Pedicure” of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, in his 
laundry women such as is pictured here in “La Repasseuse” bending 
over her ironing table. Only once in these pictures of toilers do I find 
any trace of that cynicism with which Degas has been charged. It is 
in his picture “Deux Repasseuses” in which one of the figures holds 
a wine bottle in her hand, yawning the while from a weariness one 
is made to feel emanates from too frequent applications to the rough 
wine. Yet the other, humane, Degas is seen shining out of the second 
figure faithfully pressing the weight of her powerful body on the iron 
held in her two strong hands. The final expression of this “indoors” 
phase of his art may be found in the nude reproduced here, “Apres 
le bain,” a favorite subject of the artist’s. No modern artist has drawn 
the human figure with so much power as has Degas, nor with so com- 
plete an understanding of it. More than any others of his pictures 
it is these nudes that have been charged with being ugly. To my mind 
they prove completely his passion for facts. His nudes have a reason 
for being; and of paintings of the figure how seldom can this be said. 
When we look at these nudes of Degas we see life, and not merely 
more or less finished studio exercises. Degas was only concerned with 
art as a means of expressing life. 

The urban spirit that is so significant in these pictures we have 
just been recalling is expressed again when Degas went outdoors for 
subjects. He went where city folk went, to watering places frequented 
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by Parisians, and, most of all, to the race tracks; for he worked in this 
field in the days when Gallic cultivation of “le sport” after the man- 
ner of the English was in its first beginnings. That he could paint 
sunshine and wide empty spaces of sea and sky is shown in “Sur La 
Plage” with its bathers and strollers and boats under a brilliant sun. 
Next to his ballet pictures, however, our artist is best known for his 
scenes at the race tracks around Paris and in none of his works does 
his superb knowledge of the human figure and his minute observa- 
tion of it shine more resplendently than here. This is to be noted, 
above all by those who are familiar with the sport of racing thorough- 
breds, in such a canvas as “The Start.”’ Observe the contrast between 
the alert attitudes of the jockeys on the two horses who are misbe- 
having and the relaxed positions of the riders on the horses in line. 
That professional habit of the jockey of relaxing until the moment of 
actual competition comes, as noted here, is one of the finest tributes I 
know to the knowledge Degas possessed of not only the physical 
habits of man but of the psychological processes giving rise to those 
habits. 

That Degas was an industrious man this record will bear witness. 
Even after he was stricken with blindness in nineteen hundred and six 
his love of work and his artistic spirit would not be denied and he took 
up modelling little figures of the ballet dancers he remembered so 
well.’ In nineteen hundred and twelve he emerged as a potential figure 
in the art world when at the sale of the Henri Rouart collection in 
Paris his “Dancers at the Bar” brought eighty-seven thousand dollars. 
His only comment, when this was told to him, was: “I sold it for five 
hundred francs.” And his tone held no trace of bitterness. 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS: BY GRACE EL- 
LERY CHANNING 


ml.) AR, which destroys so much else, is the great destroyer 





yy, of delusions. One by one we have seen our pet ones 
7 ¢y/ f go in this war, as that the French are short and dark 
"AY —whereas they are mostly tall and blue-eyed (the 
M \ aN French army averaging taller than the British) : that 
\. WRAY the English have no sense of humor—whereas ““Tom- 
my” is the great humorist: that the Latins have no 
staying power—see Verdun. And so on. But the last enemy of 
all to be destroyed is the delusion which has held down the ages that 
war is man’s business, whereas if there is a creature on earth whose 
business war pre-eminently is—it is Woman. 

The idea arose simply enough, of course, in simple days when 
(Amazons apart) men did the fighting; and time was that the fight- 
ing was nine-tenths of a war. Even then it was women who largely 
provided the men to do the fighting—a little matter man systemat- 
ically overlooked. ‘That some women in all ages could fight we have 
always known; Russia but renews a tradition and carries it a step 
farther, showing that some women can fight even when men cannot. 
Nobody, I think, who has watched what women are doing in Europe 
today doubts that they would make very capable soldiers at need, 
but this is after all a mere detail, fighting being only a part of war- 
fare, and is not what is meant by war being a woman’s business. 

The reason for not using women for cannon-food is of course 
none of the sentimental ones usually given, but a far deeper one— 
the same which makes “women and children first” the unwritten 
law of anything that can be called a civilisation. (And how, by the 
way, did we ever lose sight of this, in ranking Germany as of the 
past,—a country whose women held the lowest position and whose 
children led the world in child-suicide?) Woman, simply, is the ves- 
sel—the “sacred Vessel” of the Race: to her the human trust has 
been confided. So long as there are women and even a few men left, 
any race can renew itself. Herein resides her real importance, her 
one solid title to exemption or privilege of any kind—not upon her 
weakness, but upon this strength. A race simply can better afford 
to kill off its men than its women. 

And ultimately it is precisely through this fact that war becomes 
predominantly her affair. It is not merely that every circumstance 
of her life may and must be altered by war, that economic strain, 
industrial hardship, the man’s share and her own of the family strug- 
gle may fall upon her; this is not what is meant by war being her 
business. Nor yet because in certain circumstances—such as inva- 
sion—she becomes its most tragic victim. Not merely that the men 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS 


who fight it are her men,—husband, son, brother, lover, friend; that 
all she cares for, all about which her world is built, may be taken 
from her, and by a mandate in which she has no legal share—an 
absurdity which has already been brought home to Europe by this 
war _ which will inevitably be brought home to America, if the 
war lasts. 


ND here let us digress a little to say of the vote that while it 

might help matters and clear minds to get this troublesome 

detail out of the way and done with now, yet it remains a 
detail—a mere matter of time, for the vote will infallibly come to 
us by way of this war, too. It will come for the simple reason that 
with the present world-trend toward democracy, we cannot always 
escape becoming one ourselves—any more than Germany can. The 
women of France and England will receive the vote after this war, 
not as a reward for anything they have done, nor yet as a piece of 
gallantry on the part of the men; they will receive it because the 
stern facts of the war have forced upon even the hide-bound coun- 
tries of Europe the simple truth that it will be useful to them to 
have women in the business of the world. War has revealed the 
woman's unsuspected value. No man in Europe today imagines for 
a moment that any nation can win without the help of its women— 
help in pretty much every department, at that. All that the argu- 
ment of centuries could not effect, this war has effected. 

We used to think of America in terms of the foremost land of 
feminine achievement. Today America is a left-over, a back-num- 
ber,—a way-back number in this regard. Coming from Europe, the 
first thing that strikes one with wonder is to find men doing so many 
things they have long given up doing in Europe: men standing be- 
hind counters, men taking up tickets in buses, men punching tickets 
in subways, men weighing groceries, men running elevators—men 
everywhere. The first impression upon the war-filled mind is of an 
immense waste of man-power. What are all the women doing, you 
wonder? 

In Europe it is the women who are everywhere, and so swift, 
so simple and so wholesale has been the revolution that it has already 
the effect of antiquity. No one any longer turns his head to look at 
the “woman in industry” who two short years ago filled the maga- 
zines and our minds as a portent. But let it not be imagined that 
there is therefore less turning of heads to look at women in general; 
never perhaps were women looked upon with so much tenderness 
and respect. Love has had a rebirth and a new baptism in Europe, 
—the latter in the tears and blood of sacrifice. Men and women have 
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become heroic and wonderful in each other’s sight. A great new 
honeymoon is preparing for the world over there—whatever things 
else are preparing besides. 

Without women in the war industries, in the whole fabric of the 
economic life of the belligerent nations, that entire life would come 
to a standstill tomorrow—a truth which every month of war increases. 
Without force or fuss the women have stepped in capably, compe- 
tently, devotedly, and are “carrying on” in the background exactly 
as the men are carrying on at the Front. And that background, 
it may be added, moves steadily nearer to the Front—is fast becom- 
ing all but indistinguishable from it; the trenches themselves are 
about all left strictly sacred to the men. 


E have been so absorbed in the men’s achievement (with rea- 
W son) that we have not yet fully taken in—have not indeed 
begun to take in the women’s share, whose enormous reaction 
and influence on the future can only be gauged later. But this we 
can already say: even as the Allied manhood of Europe has for three 
years been fighting one battle for us, so the womanhood of Europe 
has been silently fighting another— for our womanhood, for all 
womanhood. All the harm that has been done our cause here by 
women voting a “Keep us out of war’ vote, by Miss Rankin, by those 
individuals who with a truly Teutonic lack of psychological percep- 
tion could think of nothing better (or worse) to do than picket a War 
President in war-time,—all this multiple mischief has been made up 
to us over and over by the superb conduct of the womanhood of 
Europe, who have everywhere given proof of fitness and capacity for 
citizenship, most especially by their sublime sense of public duty, given 
without thought of reward. It has been the unanswerable appeal to 
which the otherwise undefeated men of Europe have surrendered. 
Try to say, over there, a word of praise of men to men, and every 
time you will have for answer—“Oh, but owr women—!” 


UR own opportunity lies just ahead: just ahead /—it is here, 
() for us to seize. If we can obtain the franchise here and now, 
by petition, by any means, well and good; it will help; if not, 

still we shall obtain it, and without petition, at the end of the war— 
and perforce. It will be impossible for American men to lag behind 
the men of Europe; not impossibly even of Germany. A Govern- 
ment in which women are not fully represented never looked so tragic- 
ally absurd as today, but we can and shall make it look more foolish 
yet as the women of Europe have done: we shall make it look so 
foolish that not even a Government will consent to go on looking like 
that. The vote is as certain to come as Peace itself—at last: but even 
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the vote, simple, fundamental, necessary item though it is, is not yet 
what is meant by war being woman’s business, though it might con- 
ceivably prove worth a war to the world. Nor yet does our claim rest 
solely upon its being a human enterprise (inhumanly human) and 
our being human too: we carry it further still and rest upon nothing 
short of the ultimate. 

War, if there be a war, is woman’s business primarily, second- 
arily, and so long as war shall last, for precisely that reason which has 
heretofore kept her and perhaps may always largely keep her out of 
the actual fighting, (not that I believe it; if there is another war, I 
believe women will fight side by side with men) ;—Because she is the 
conservator, and in so much the architect of the race; because as some 
biologists are fond of telling us,—she ts the race itself. If an over- 
statement, yet this will do to cover an essential fact. Better than any 
living being woman knows—should know—the value and the meaning 
of life; more than any other she is concerned with the uses to which 
it is put; before all others she should be swift to recognise what things 
alone then can make that gift of life worth having, worth keeping, 
worth giving up. 

It is platitude—all the great verities are platitudes—to say that 
every woman is an actual or potential mother, that maternity is for 
her the great fact. She is also the actual or potential wife; which 
means—the recipient of man’s life as well, its conveyer down the 
ages through the mysterious twin vehicle of the body and the soul. 
And something of the miracle of each relation passes over into the 
other. Every well-married woman knows that, whatever else her 
marriage may be to her, it is also a second and more sublimated 
maternity; the better the marriage, the more surely she knows it; 
even the young girl dimly divines this. 

This twofold relation then, of wife and mother, woman sustains 
to the race, and by both these cut arteries she bleeds, through war. 
Moreover it is her peculiar distinction to perform upon herself the 
surgical act,—her primal, inescapable duty, as guardian of the racial 
trust, being to send her men to war. Light, compared with this, is 
any duty the soldier is called upon to face. 

Pacifists and others have wasted a great deal of time and talk 
devising a way to end war; all the time the infallible way was in their 
hands. It only requires one more war—and it could be quite a little 
one—in which the women shall do the fighting and the men be kept 
at home. That would be the end. No race of men yet born could 
endure that species of fiery martyrdom: all that enables women is 
their long heritage of meek endurance. With time enough the human 
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mind can accustom itself to anything. Take the matter of physical 
suffering for example. 


We cannot look upon our men, our boys, going to possible death 
and very certain suffering without an emotion amounting to anguish; 
but a greater army of women every year—every woman who marries, 
—faces not impossible death and very certain suffering, the chance 
equivalent of a soldier’s wounds. This is of course no credit to the 
race, any more than war is a credit, but it is so. And we waste no 
emotion over it. Each individual family has its bad quarter of an 
hour—and that is all. And that ought to be all. We should no more 
keep out of marriage than out of a just war because of the suffering 
involved. Marriage we perceive to be right and necessary: the 
conscience of mankind united as never before in human history has 
decided that this war is right and necessary. The die is cast, the duty 
clear: our men know their task and are preparing to accomplish it iz 
the measure required, even to that “last full measure.” For they 
know—they have always been taught—that war is a man’s business. 


OW about the women? How about us! Are we preparing an 
H equal measure of devotion? Have we an equal perception that 
the war is ours—not vicariously, but actually? Have we 
learned —if not from our own souls, then from three years of observa- 
tion of Europe—that this is so, and why’—and are we preparing to 
do all our European sisters are doing, and then as much more as befits 
those who have had the benefit of those three additional years and of 
our originally greater freedom, initiative and fluency of life as 
women? What today does all that amount to for us? Upon the 
answer to these questions depends much of the welfare and perhaps 
tens of thousands of these incalculably dear lives,—depends perhaps 
even the issue of the war itself, for a little thing may serve at the last 
to tip the scale either way. 


We shall count for nothing, if we have not first of all grasped 
the role that belongs to us as the responsible guardians of the children 
of this great nation, big and little, and if we have not understood that 
we cannot delegate this responsibility to the men of the nation, how- 
ever fully we may and shall cooperate with them. That cooperation 
will be our first way of fulfilling our duty, but it cannot be our whole 
duty in itself; there will be many things which the women of America 
must feel even more responsible for than the men—by virtue of their 
quality as mothers. 


Implicit in the situation is first of all the extension of that mater- 
nity to the race. The rudimentary woman does not, in peace-times, 
get consciously beyond her own family, as a rule: the highly devel- 
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oped woman does consciously, even in peace-times, and irrespective 
of whether she is the actual or merely the potential mother. And in 
war times all women feel alike everywhere without distinction. No 
woman in the Allied countries today but feels herself the mother of 
the entire Allied Army. There is nothing she would not do for any 
one of these her sons. She aches, literally, with their weariness and 
suffers their wounds: their day of répos rests her as no repose of her 
own can do: their permission is a holiday for her. 

All this has been true in Europe now a long time. The same 
beautiful extension of motherhood is coming to us too—to us Amer- 
icans. Already we begin not only to talk of “our boys” but to feel 
them so: already our hearts beat with pride, or ache anticipatively, not 
merely for our own who are going, but for the own of others. This 
enlarging of our sympathies, this growing solidarity will be the first 
fine fruit of our common sacrifice, the first benediction on a whole 
people striving at any cost to do right. No need to say that it is 
a shame war should be required to bring this about: the simple fact is 
that war does bring it; our best hope—that after this war we may 
know how to hold what we thus gain. Needless to say that this devo- 
tion is not limited to women; men also look with dim eyes on the 
marching lines and say “Our boys” but nobody has ever needed argu- 
ment to prove that war was a man’s business, whether he was fighting 
or not. There are plenty of men in every war who do not or cannot 
fight—or both. It still remains their war. 


OMAN, however, must necessarily look upon those marching 
V\ lines with a slightly different vision: to her man never quite 
grows up. But that special intimacy of hers with near-death 
and suffering and the long care which is the price of each of those 
marching lives, if it makes her more jealous of the preservation of 
what has cost so dear, should make her also more jealous for its 
highest ennoblement. She who best knows the law of Life should be 
the first to bow to its fulfilment. Once before she has offered herself 
—her life against a new human life: now it is that incredibly dearer 
life against the spiritual life of the human race;—another death, if 
necessary, for another birth. To fail here is to fail altogether; to fail 
the sons one has borne and the men to whom one has borne them; 
fail one’s own womanhood and all womanhood, fail both the historic 
and racial trust confided to it. But women do not fail. Nowhere 
in any of the countries have they held back their men. It is certainly 
not American women who will be the first to do so. American women 
will send their men, as they have always done. 
It makes however a difference how we send them: whether they 
go with the knowledge that nothing else was thinkable to us, or go 
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with the weight upon them that we gave them grudgingly and would 
have kept them had we dared. We are not asked to give light- 
heartedly,—only high-heartedly. 

What comes after? Two things: our continuing duty to those 
who have carried our hearts with them, and our duty to the Country 
at home, which is also a duty to them since upon the Country will 
depend their safety and well-being abroad; depend also the whole 
worth of their home-coming. It is a matter of honor for us that they 
shall not return to a worse America, but to one infinitely better; to a 
peace which shall at least not be ashamed to contrast itself with the 
war they leave. And only one who has been “over there” knows how 
large an obligation that implies. 

Our duty in both regards resolves itself under two heads—quite 
simply. First, we must see to it that nothing is left undone which we 
can by any known means influence, to decrease avoidable hardships 
and perils, and to increase the efficiency which means a shorter, safer, 
more decisive war, with fewer lives sacrified. 

Second: it is our duty to see that a decent world is kept at home, 
that the house is properly run in the absence of those who go and in 
the engrossed attention of those who remain; in short—to look after 
the children at home, not less but more effectively through what will 
be a time of great strain. And they are all our chiidren—even to the 
men we shail have to cooperate with and keep up their duty. 

Nobody doubts that our men will do their best and utmost: 
being human they will occasionally err, and being men they will 
not doubt that they can run this war better than we. To a great 
extent they can. A paramount duty is for us to cheerfully recognise 
this fact and sinking all petty and personal issues, stand solidly with 
them, or “behind” them, that being, I believe, the preferred position 
for women in time of action. Very well: we will stand behind them. 
Never mind whether we think they have always been “fair” to us or 
not: we are before the larger issue now—of justice for a whole world. 
Sex antagonisms can now die a natural death;—it will be the first 
thing natural in their history. There is war enough in the world 
without addition. Enormous burdens are about to fall upon our men; 
they will need our sympathy, our cooperation, our support, our pa- 
tience—and sometimes our impatience too. 


HOUGH there is no danger they will run this war without us, 

7 for the simple reason that they will find out before going far, 

as the men of Europe have found, that the thing cannot be done, 

yet it is almost certain they will attempt to do it,—calling upon us of 

course, for certain things,—when they want money raised or specific 
(Continued on page 825) 
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“WHEN I WAS A CHILD”: 


WIDDEMER 


i HEN I was a child,” 





BY MARGARET 





You shall tell one day, 
Children, on these blackened fields 
Gallantly at play, 
“All the quiet sky 
Burst in death aflame; 
One day, I was young, 
Then . . . the Horror came.” 


“When Iwasachild... ” 
Wind-tossed leaves of war, 

Is there childhood still for you, 
Wise in horror-lore, 

Who have heard the screams 
Shattering your play, 

Seen your mothers past their dead 
Led to shame away? 


Ragged, helpless, maimed, 
Hungry, left alone 

Where your charred beams lie athwart 
Crushed foundation-stone, 

Still you mind (child-hearts are strong, 
Childhood-pain is brief) 

Echoes of world-victory, 
World-defeat, world-grief! 


Dauntless in your rags, 
Insolent in mirth, 

Mocking with young lips that know 
All the griefs of earth, 

God, who loves a high heart well, 
Will not let you fail . . 

You are France, who laughs at Hell, 
France, who shall prevail! 
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We use these pictures by Courtesy of th2 “French Official” from Pictorial Press 


“RUN HOME AND TELL MOTHER THAT I AM A PRIS- 
ONER OF WAR WITH A CAN OF MILK,” FROM A DRAW- 
ING BY M. POULBOT, A NOTED FRENCH CARTOONIST. 











“IS THAT A GERMAN WOUNDED?” “NO, 
MY MAJOR, IT IS THE CAPTAIN’S HORSE;” 
FROM A DRAWING BY M. POULBOT. 
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“THAT'S HER HAND,” FROM A DRAWING BY 
POULBOT, OF A CHILD WHOSE HAND HAD 
BEEN BLOWN OFF BY A GERMAN AEROPLANE. 








“WITHOUT THAT MISERABLE JANI- 
TRESS WE COULD HAVE WON THE BAT. 
TLE,” FROM A DRAWING BY POULBOT. 
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WAR CHILDREN: BY CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


A—AINANT was not entirely destroyed, but a great part 
of it was. A few days after the burning, people began 
to crawl back. They came from hiding-places in the 
hills, from near-by villages, from up and down the 
river, to take up life where they had left it. Human 
beings are most extraordinarily adaptable: people were 
asked where they were living; no one could answer 
exactly, but all knew that they were living somewhere, somehow— in 
the sheltered corner of a ruined room, perhaps in a cave, or beside a 
chimney! 

I was walking through a particularly devastated section, nothing 
but skeleton facades and ragged walls in sight, when suddenly from 
the midst of the devastation I heard the merry laughter of children. 
I pushed ahead to look around the other side of a wall, and there 
was a most incredible picture. In front of a low temporary building 
tucked in among the ruins, was a series of railed-in pens for children 
to play in. And there they were romping riotously—fifty-two gold- 
en-haired, lovely babies, all under four! Along the front carrying 
gaily painted cocks and cats and lions. That is the Belgium touch; 
no relief center is too discouraging to be at once transformed into 
something cheering, even beautiful. The babies had on bright pink- 
and-white checked aprons. I let myself in, and they dashed for me, 
pulling my coat, hiding in the folds of my skirt, deciding at once that 
I was a good horse. 

Then happened a horrible thing. One of the tiniest, with blue 
eyes and golden curls, ran over to me laughing and calling, “Madame, 
mon pére est mort!’ “Madame, my father is dead, my father is 
dead, he was shot!’ I covered my ears with my hands, then snatched 
her up and silenced her. There were others ready to call the same 
thing, but the nurses stopped them. 

They were brought by their mothers or friends before seven in 
the morning, to be taken care of until seven at night. They were 
bathed, their clothing was changed to a sort of simple uniform, and 
then they were turned loose outside to play, or to be amused in various 
ways by the faithful nurses. They were weighed regularly, examined 
by a physician, and daily given the nourishing food provided by the 
relief committee. In fact, they had the splendid care common to 
the nineteen hundred creches or children’s shelters in Belgium. But 
this creche was alone in its strange, tragic setting. 

In the midst of utter ruin are swung the white cradles. In 
front of them, under the guardianship of gay cocks and lions, golden- 
haired babies are laughing and romping. Further on more ruins, 
desolation, silence! 

From “Women of Belgium Turning Tragedy into Triumph.” Courtesy of Funk & Wagnalls. 
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a” [NATIVE BERRIES 
"ee ar »* KOR CHRISTMAS 


a._..GARDENS: HOW 
TO PLANT YOUR 
OWN XMAS DECO.- 
RATIONS 


VERY Christ- 
mas eve, so the 
wise ones tell 
us, the Christ- 
child wanders 
over the earth 
and wherever 

He finds a bit of green on the 

lintel of a door or a tiny fir tree in 

the window He touches that house 
with His holy hand and blesses it. 

For the green wreath at the door 

is a sign that He is remembered 

by the little children living within 
and that the parents of the little 
children believe in immortality, 
because evergreen is nature’s 
promise of eternal life and man 
displays it as a symbol of his faith. 

When the world seems to have 
yielded to death, when ice and 
snow hide summer from our sight, 
when wintry winds blow spring 
breezes from our remembrance, then certain trees like the fir, spruce 
and pine, certain shrubs like the laurel, bay and manzanita, certain 
lowly plants like the checker-berry, wintergreen, ferns and mosses, 
loyally flaunt their green torches, waving them sturdily through the 
time of doubt and disbelief, persistently proclaiming their belief in 
the immortality of life. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


The custom of decorating our homes with evergreen branches, 
holly wreaths and bright berries no doubt survived from the old days 
when the early Christians used them as signs of their faith or when 
Druids attempted to lure sweet sylvan spirits into their homes by 
placing above their mantels bits of green from the forest so that the 
woodland spirits would feel at home and stay, blessing the homes by 
their presence. 

The Christmas season is essentially a child’s holiday, therefore 
older people if they are to enjoy it properly should throw off the 
disguise of age and enter into the spirit of it with the children. The 
children’s chief delight in the Christmas season is to help in deco- 
rating the house. They want to go out to the hills in search of 
berries and green branches, to select their own little Christmas tree 
and help bring it home. To them the fields are regions where won- 
derful creatures of delight abound. Behind every rock a funny 
gnome might be dodging, in every flower a fairy sleeps, Pan walks 
in shady lanes, mischievous goblins hide in tangled thickets and bright 
beivies are jewels to be strung on chains for the Christmas tree or 
woven into wreaths for the windows. Is it not a pity for us to 
deprive ourselves of the happy child-like experience of gathering our 
own Christmas greens, by going to the florist’s and with a bit of 
silver order home stiff wreaths that we have had no part in weaving 
or buy expensive flowers that hold no Christmas spirit or touch our 
memories? America is rich in material for Christmas decorations 
and yet it is impossible for the majority of people to go out to the 
fields and woods and return laden with branches and berries. Still 
many people can have all that they need to make their house glow 
with symbols of everlasting life by planting in their gardens shrubs 
and vines native to our woods. 


HERE is scarce a garden in the whole of New England that 
cannot raise radiant branches of bitter-sweet. Nothing that 
money can buy is more beautiful over trellises or walls or climb- 
ing over shrubs than our own bitter-sweet, celastrus. There are sev- 
eral varieties of this graceful vine which would be beautiful by reason 
of their shapely leaves even were it not for the bright orange berries 
which burst open at the first touch of frost, revealing three orange- 
red segments each containing one or more seeds. These brilliant 
orange and red berries hang on the vines through the entire winter 
and make glorious pictures when half-hidden with fresh fallen snow. 
The birds like bitter-sweet and so it is one of the plants recommended 
for planting in American gardens for the purpose of attracting birds. 
By a little care the berries will last six months or more as a decora- 
tion in rooms. Twisted about baskets and arranged in vases they 
bring to a room a breezy sense of outdoor life. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


Every gardener should grow the high-bush blueberry (Vac- 
cinium). The foliage is brilliant whether in its summer green or 
autumn tones of red and orange. The berries often persist on 
branches through a winter and can always be depended upon to 
add color to Christmas decorations. Ilex or holly is a wonderfully 
ornamental woody plant, useful not only for its foliage but its attrac- 
tive red berries. They are mostly evergreen, with small spiny leaves 
and a berry-like drupe much in demand for Christmas wreaths and 
decoration of all kinds. All the hollies grow best in rich soil and are 
to be had either by transplanting from wild places or from florists, 
who have introduced many excellent hardy varieties from England. 
The English holly is perhaps the greatest favorite because of its 
polished leaves and large berries. Ilex Amelanchier and Ilex Laevi- 
gata are dependable varieties that should be found growing in every 
garden, among the shrubs, at the base of the house or along the 
driveway. 


N our American woods are to be found many wonderfully beau- 
I tiful varieties of cornus or dogwood. These graceful shrubs are 
among the first to let us know that spring has arrived and also 
to give warning of the coming of winter. In the spring every branch 
is tipped with a white star, in the fall every leaf turns red or orange 
or gold, in the winter every branch holds fruit, scarlet, purple or 
polished ebony. Some varieties such as Cornus Baileyi, C. Alba, 
C. Amorum, have an additional charm for garden-makers inasmuch 
as their fine branches are often blood red so that they form a network 
of color during a season when every particle of color is enhanced in 
value. Cornus Rugosa tints its branches a rich purple, Cornus 
Florida is perhaps the showiest of all in spring, for its flowers are 
snow white and it bears them in profusion. 

The Viburnums also are valuable shrubs, for their chief beauty 
is in the fall when the garden especially needs color, and unless win- 
ter is severe their red, dark blue, or black berries surrounded by 
brilliant leaves will persist on branches full and luscious until the 
first of the year. After a heavy frost, however, the berries shrivel 
up, and though not so attractive they are nevertheless valuable 
because the birds will find them out and will depend upon them for 
their winter fare. Viburnwm-Opulus, V. Wrightii, and V. Dilata- 
twm are excellent and dependable varieties. One of the most beau- 
tiful of all the viburnums is the high-bush cranberry. The fruit 
hangs from the tip of the branches in great glowing clusters, spark- 
ling as rubies, but far more alive and conspicuous. The leaves turn 
wonderful colors: the berries are almost equal to the low-bush cran- 
berry in size and rival them in luscious transparency. This high- 
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SCARLET BERRIES OF 
BERBERIS SINENSIS 
ARE PARTICULARLY 
BEAUTIFUL IN WINTER 
GARDENS: THE LEAVES 
ALSO TURN ALL 
SHADES OF BRONZE 
AND GOLD WHICH GIVE 
A PLEASING NOTE OF 
WARMTH, THOUGH 
COVERED WITH SNOW. 
DARK BLUE BERRIES 
OF HONEYSUCKLE, LON- 
ICERA DIOICA, PERSIST 
UPON THE VINES LONG 
AFTER THE LEAVES 
HAVE CRUMPLED UP AT 
THE TOUCH OF JACK 
FROST: THESE POL- 
ISHED BERRIES ARE AP- 
PRECIATED BY THE 
BIRDS AND THEY ARE 
ALSO EXTREMELY DEC- 
ORATIVE WHEN FOUND 
DRAPING AN OLD STONE 
WALL: THEY ARE NOT 
SO ORNAMENTAL FOR 
INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS, HOWEVER. 


































BERBERIS THUNBER- 
GII AND B. VULGARIS 
ARE PERHAPS THE TWO 
MOST GENERALLY 
PLANTED VARIETIES: 
BOTH THESE VARIETIES 
ARE CHIEFLY DESIRA- 
BLE FOR THEIR FRUITS 
WHICH HANG BRIGHT 
AND CHEERFUL 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WINTER, RATHER THAN 
FOR THEIR SPRING 
BLOSSOMS. 


BERBERIS WHEN IN FRUIT 
AS SHOWN AT THE LEFT or 
IN BLOSSOM AS SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW Is 
EXTREMELY DECORATIVE: IT 
IS ONE OF THE MOST ORNA. 
MENTAL AND SATISFACTORY 
OF THE SHRUBS. 

ITS HARDY NATURE AND 
ITS ACCOMMODATING FORM 
MAKE IT ADAPTABLE TO GAR. 
DENS LARGE AND _ SMALL, 
THOSE THAT LIE FULL To 
THE SUN OR ARE SHADED BY 
GREAT TREES: THOUGH 
THRIVING IN SHADE IT DOES 
ITS BEST OUT IN THE BRIGHT 
SUN, SEEMINGLY NEEDING 
THE FULL RAYS OF LIGHT TO 
TINT ITS BERRIES 
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BLACK ALDER OR 
ILEX VERTICILLATA, 
PREFERS M OIST 
GROU ND: IN ITS 
NATIVE STATE IT 
CROWDS ABOUT THE 
BANKS OF LITTLE 
STREAMS AND HANGS 
ITS BERRIES FAR 
OVER THE RUSHING 
WATERS It SHOULD 
BE TRANSPLANTED IN 
THE FALL: THE SCAR- 
LET BERRIES ARE 
MUCH APPRECIATED 
AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
ENGLISH HOLLY BER 
RIES. 























ORANGE-SCARLET CLUSTERS 
OF MOUNTAIN ASH OR SOR- 
BUS AMERICANA FORM BRIL- 
LIANT PATCHES OF COLOR 
AGAINST THE WINTER SKIES: 
THE LEAVES ALSO TURN 
BRILLIANT SHADES OF RED- 
COPPER AND BRONZE _ SO 
THAT THE TREE IS ESPECIAL- 
LY VALUABLE FOR WINTER 
GARDENS. 

PLANTED AMONG BERRY 
BEARING SHRUBS IT, BOTH IN 
HEIGHT AND COLOR BRINGS 
A WHOLE GROUP TO A CLI- 
MAX: IT IS EXTREMELY 
HARDY AND NOT PARTICULAR 
AS TO SOIL. 














ALL OVER THE 
DRY CANYONS OF 
CALIFORNIA, THE 
TOYON BERRY, 
SHOWN ABOVE, 
FLAMES LIKE GLOW- 
ING CAMP FIRES: IN 
ITS NATIVE STATE IT 
OFTEN ATTAINS A 
HEIGHT THAT GIVES 
IT RANK AMONG 
SMALL TREES, BUT 
WHEN CULTIVATED 
IT DOES NOT SPREAD 
ITS BRANCHES SO 
WIDE BUT INTENSI- 
FIES THE COLOR OF 
ITS BERRIES: IT IS 
USED THROUGHOUT 
THE WEST AS HOLLY 
IS IN ENGLAND. 


COTONEASTER GROWS IN FAVOR AS GARDENERS BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
DECORATIVE GRACE OF ITS LOW, PROSTRATE BRANCHES: IT IS PARTICULARLY ORNA- 
MENTAL IN ROCK GARDENS, FOR ITS BRIGHT RED FRUIT HELD HORIZONTALLY OUT 


ACROSS A PATH OR AGAINST A BOULDER FORMS A SPLASH OF COLOR NOT TO 
EXCELLED IN ANY WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
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bush cranberry or V. Americanum will grow well anywhere through- 
out the New England states. V. Alnifoliwm or Wayfaring Tree, 
with its dark purple berries, is also exceedingly decorative up to the 
time of the first severe frost and is useful for the birds even after this. 

Lycium, the name given to a Rhamnus from Lycia better known 
as Matrimony vine or box thorn, is a vastly useful as well as orna- 
mental shrub. It is grown mostly for its scarlet fruits. Its blossom 
is not conspicuous but its rigid, arching or procumbent form, its 
attractive greyish-green leaves and its brilliant berries make it a 
favorite in every garden. It should be planted along driveways, 
at the edge of groves, about the foundation of a house, anywhere in 
fact when graceful, interesting form and color is desired to give 
variety to group planting. The mountain ash, sorbus aucwparia, 
sometimes called the Rowan tree, with its delicate pinnate foliage, 
white flower and scarlet fruit can be used to lift a mixed planting 
of shrubs up to a striking climax of color. Its fruit remains bright 
throughout the winter and attracts birds from all the country about. 


OWN in the pine barrens of New Jersey is to be found the 
lovely wild smilax whose lapis lazuli berries persist for many 
months on the decoratively twisted branches, making the most 

charming of indoor decorations. The Virginia creeper, Hedera, 
Ampelopsis Tricolor, Honeysuckle, and wild Clematis are all good 
berry-bearing vines. One of the loveliest of our plants suitable for 
winter gardens is the Mahonia. Its polished leaves, which turn rich 
red as winter approaches, and its lovely berries make it extremely 
valuable for house decoration. Callicarpa or Beauty Fruit is a shrub 
bearing lilac, violet, or red fruit that should be more universally 
used. A number of our roses bear scarlet hips. Chief among these 
is the Multiflora rose, Wichuriana, Prairie and Rosa rugosa. 

Still another charming little shrub that adds interest to the fall 
or winter garden is Symphoricarpos or snowberry. The snow white 
fruit hangs plump and fresh until the beginning of the new year, 
looking like fairy wands strung with pearls. Its cousin §. vulgare 
is much like it as far as leaf is concerned, but has not so graceful a 
form. Its fruit is but a small pink berry, not at all decorative but 
extremely valuable as a winter food for the birds. 

The most popular perhaps of all the winter berry-bearing shrubs 
is the berberis. 'There are two varieties which are equally popular, 
B. vulgaris and Thunbergii. Berberis is invaluable for planting 
along driveways, at the base of houses, against retaining walls, or 
used as a low hedge to separate property. It is interesting every 
day in the year but its chief glory is during the winter when but few 
other shrubs are showing signs of life. There are two good privets 
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for winter usefulness, Armoor River privet and the Regal privet. 
These are used mostly as hedges. For winter gardens near the sea 
coast the bayberry is invaluable. Its branches thickly studded with 
gray aromatic berries are extremely decorative when arranged in 
baskets or low vases. 

An ornamental shrub whose decorative fruit recommends it as 
a winter shrub of exceeding value is the Cotoneaster. There are 
about forty species known to gardeners, most of them valuable for 
their conspicuous fruits instead of flowers. C. tomentosa, C. racemi- 
flora, C. integerima are quite hardy, and C. horizontalis, C. adpressa, 
C. Dammeri and C. microphylia are specially valuable because of 
their spreading or prostrate habit for rock gardens. Cotoneasters 
thrive in almost any well-drained garden, if there be sun enough to 
color their berries. We must not omit mention of that charming 
Christmas rose the Helleborus Niger. 


N the West the flaming Toyon berry fills the canyons with scar- 
let at Christmas time and the Madrone hangs great clusters of 
brilliant fruit in the air, furnishing a Christmas table to thou- 

sands of birds. Throughout California mistletoe is abundant, and 
Vancouveria with fronds like a maidenhair fern is found holding a 
spring green through the entire winter. Both East and West are 
rich in native azaleas, laurels and rhododendrons, which keep their 
leaves polished and bright no matter how deep the snow or bitter 
the winds. 

Every garden should be planted for winter effects, and though 
many of the bushes bear fruit which drops soon after the frost, many 
persist upon the branches in full beauty throughout the winter. We 
have mentioned but a small proportion of the shrubs available for 
winter garden beauty, but all mentioned are hardy and thrive with 
very little care after once set out. They are beautiful in the spring 
as well as in the winter, for most of them blossom as early as the 
bulbs and are therefore doubly valuable to the garden-maker. A 
plant that will be the first to welcome spring, that will make bril- 
liant color in the fall, and provide berries for decorative use in the 
house, and food for the birds brave enough to weather our winters, 
surely should have first consideration among garden-makers. 
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“FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN’’ 


“Come away oh human child 

To the waters and wild, 

With a Faery, hand in hand, 

For the world is more full of weeping than you can understand.” 


—Keats. 

Vv, ml) ||’ |} NCE upon a time a little child was born in a lowly 
4 y stable hard by an Inn. The stars shone bright that 
i kA )®: night, and angels sang, for the child brought a new 
x YA%\ understanding of love to the earth, and peace to 
‘>. troubled hearts. The wonder of this gift of love he 
aEsy, brought was so great and the magic of his peace gave 
such joy to the world that the land where he was 
born, for all time, will be known as the Holy Land. The stupendous 
miracle of love is repeated every time a child is born, in every hut 
or palace in all the world. Our eyes have become blinded and our 
ears dulled by the jangles and ambitions of the world, so we do not 
see the holy radiance of the stars or hear the angels sing when a 
human child comes to laugh and play with us and teach us eternal 
wisdom. Surely there is joy in the world every time a child is born, 
but were it not for the yearly festival of Christmas we self-absorbed 
grown-ups might forget how holy a thing is the heart of a child, 
might forget how divine is the gift of a new life. 

Every child carries a magic in its hand that drives away heart- 
ache, a wonder in its eyes that draws us back again to sweet faith, 
a trust in its heart that makes life a joyous experience. It is good 
for us to believe in the holiness of little children and to celebrate on 
Christmas day, the holiest feast of all the earth’s calendar, their one- 
ness with divinity. We should yield ourselves to the influence of the 
children, especially during the Christmas holidays. We should follow 
their trail to happiness, let them lead us to joys of the imagination 
that we have half or wholly forgotten. We should be a child again 
in spirit at least, go out to the woods and gather greens for the house 
decorations, fill stockings with mysterious lumpy treasures, carry bas- 
kets of good things to the poor, hang out sheaves of wheat for the 
birds, dress dollies, bake funny cookies and save our pennies to buy 
gifts for those we love. 

One of the divine mysteries is, that the more we give the more 
we have, the more we love the more we are loved. This holy mystery 
we have learned from little children, for nothing in the world causes 
a child’s face to be more illumined with joy than to graciously accept 
some seashell it picked up on the shore and thought beautiful, or 
some wild flower that seemed wonderful to it. No present that we 
can give that costs a huge sacrifice of money holds half the charm or 
lives longer in memory than the humble little gifts that children give 
us. It is the way they give it, and the love that goes with it, that 
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“FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN” 


makes the gift of value. This is the spirit of giving that we have 


forgotten, among the many other child qualities it would be well if 
we had treasured. 


F we are to give our children the same reverent love for Christ- 
mas that our parents gave us we must see to it that the lovely 
myths be kept fresh in their minds. Who does not remember 

the delicious thrill of waiting at the fireplace on Christmas eve for 
the tinkle of reindeer bells, or the sound of the nimble hoofs of 
Dasher and Dancer and Dunder and Blitzen as they halt at the 
chimney of such good little boys and girls as ourselves! Our gift 
to children should be such delicious memories. We should help them 
to believe that fairies light the stars at night and that Kris Kringle 
receives the letters posted to him through the hand of father and 
mother. 

A child’s influence on life, as in art, is the most potent thing in 
the world. Through love of the child architecture was born, through 
reverence of the holy child born at Bethlehem the greatest strides 
were made in art history, and palaces were built to preserve the spirit 
of love and worship radiating from the Madonna’s face to the child 
in her arms. Every artist, even today, who throws aside the man’s 
knowledge of the world, and enters into the consciousness of the child, 
puts into his painting something of immortality. 


N the five pictures that we are showing in this Christmas number 
are five different examples of the inspiration that children bring 
to those who love them. A little girl stopping in the doorway 

to give a backward glance at the garden glowing with sun-fairies, 
seems to be surrounded by a halo of light radiating from her own 
sweet young life. You can see the belief of fairies in her eyes, and 
a fine gentleness as she communes with sweet spirits you cannot see. 
Tenderness and graciousness are seen in that soft unconscious pose, 
and every fineness in her character and her young body is brought 
out by the brilliant flashes and patches of sun just back of her. This 
picture of Daniel Garber’s expresses that indescribable wonder that 
we always feel in the presence of living children. The picture is one 
of extraordinary vigor and color and handled with a most original 
and memorable technique. It would seem to those who look at this 
picture that the artist must have caught his inspiration from a real 
little girl, and immortalized it for us. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that he “thought out” such a composition and hunted around for 
a little model that would give him a chance to exercise his knowledge 
of color. We feel in it a sense of inspiration, not learned laws of 
composition, and therefore it will linger in the memory when many 
other pictures have been forgotten. 
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“TANIS,” FROM A PAINT- 
ING BY DANIEL GARBER. 














“MOTHER AND CHILD,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY CHARLES HOPKINSON. 
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“FOR UNTO YOU A CHILD IS BORN” 


Charles Hopkinson in his “Mother and Child” has also caught 
the sense of wonder that we often see on the face of little girls. How 
tenderly the mother steals a kiss of the little girl’s curls as she stands 
quietly to be dressed, yet is full of eager impatience to be away for 
new frolics out in the sunshine. The whole picture carries a sense of 
tenderness above mere knowledge of drawing and of technique. Once 
again the artist merges into the happy life of a little child. 

Jean McLane has given us as tender a Madonna as was ever 
painted by worshiping monks of old. This modern Madonna sitting 
in the sunlight, feeding the little child, seems a holy thing. It reminds - 
us of the Christmas festivities that celebrate the wonder of childhood. 
It is the indescribable love that she somehow has put in this picture, 
the spirit of reverence that can only be explained by the fact that 
the artist saw the little child with the eyes of a mother. From spirit 
to spirit flows such a picture. It is not an illustration of art knowl- 
edge, as given through technique, composition and color juxtaposition. 

One feels tender mother love in the face of the elder little girl 
in the picture of the “‘T'wo Sisters” by William Hawthorne. We feel 
that the littlest girl has many times flown to her elder sister for help, 
for comfort, to be entertained and amused and played with. We feel 
that the older little girl must have taught the little one many wonder- 
ful things about flowers and birds and fairies and thus fixed upon her 
own sweet face the fancies she invented for the pleasure of the little 
one who believes in her. 

In all of these pictures we feel that sense of holiness that appeals 
to us so in children and is so often lacking in pictures and photo- 
graphs of them. When the artist becomes engrossed in the science of 
his art, he gives us wonderful handling of color perhaps or memorable 
composition. But when the soul of the artist is touched by the un- 
conscious beauty of children and forgets himself in the wonder ex- 
pressed by the little ones, then we get such pictures as these. They 
seem as holy to us as pictures of Saints and Madonnas hung in 
cloisters or upon the altar of Cathedrals. Instead, however, they will 
radiate their sweetness and exhale their influence in homes, bringing 
to those homes a sense of sacredness. 

Photography has given us many spontaneous episodes of child 
life, caught instantaneously so that self-consciousness is entirely ab- 
sent. At the beginning of the art of photography little children were 
made to look at a bird or some funny toy in order to fix attention 
long enough for the camera to image the little face; so the photographs 
were always stiff and formally posed. Art has given us a moment of 
child life when it is off guard as it were, and therefore gives us the 
most perfect moment of childhood. 
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THE DANCE, ITS PLACE IN LIFE: BY 
WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


FAVE found true North Americans. A woman of twenty- 
seven, a mother (with a mysterious man somewhere) and 
a girl-child with the calm and power of Joan—yes, of the 
Maid of Orleans come again. . . . I needed a change, 

‘ was tired of my house and my voice—close to the end of 
human interest—that morning as I set out for a walk up 
the shore of the Lake. On and on, I walked, until I came to the 
little girl on the shore. She was making a frowning man in clay. 
She asked me if I were “The Crusader,” but answered herself 
while I was hoping to fit the dimension of that fascinating title. She 
had decided that I wasn’t. . . . . North Americans—I think of 
them so again and again—something great and calm and deep and 
beautiful, something arrived at last from all the fusion, en rapport 
with nature, children of the light, living and abiding constantly in the 
essences of sunlight, with the humor and certainty of Mother Earth 
about their ways—the cleanliness of earth and the sweetness of golden 
light in their house and minds. 

Mind you, I had walked forth as one would wade out to sea in 
the path of the moon—actually yearning for a better land than this. 

There on the shore, after hours, was the child, her eyes turn- 
ing up to mine, putting me in to the enchantment of the wise, stilling 
hate and ennui. We had words together, the great awe of life steal- 
ing over me again after many days. Her hand stretched forth to take 
me to her mother—this day called the Lonely Queen (they live in an 

enchanted story-book) . 

A climb to the top of the bluff and into the most fragrant and 
godly Lane, a low house in the distance in the shelter of beeches— 
the solitary and isolated beeches, sheltering a human house—built for 
sunshine long ago by a man of God, dwelling in the spirit of the 
woman. Many pages are needed for the lane and the house, the lawn 
and the hives. . . . Before I breathe, let me get into the core of 
this inimitable pair that took me in—poor, but dining upon the perfect 
foods, so poor that they make and dye the lovely things they wear, a 
kind of holy handiwork everywhere, the perfume of summer in the 
house, and in the heart of it a deep-delved peace where broods a sort 
of lustrous dream. 

The child is but seven—that is her body and brain are but seven. 
Her talk with her mother is the talk of a pair of immortals. . . 
We had supper, wheat bread and butter, peaches, of the mother’s 
canning—a last jar, she says, with comb honey for sweetening and 
golden cream on top of that. Olympian repast, all miracles about us, 
Apollo just putting his steeds away, Vulcan smoking sombre and 
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wrathful in the distance. . . . Supper ina true, hand-made house, 
at the head of a God-made portal to the Lake, in a grove of white 
beeches—lingering gold on the vines at the window, the murmur of the 
hives in the air, and these two mystic presences subduing their radi- 
ance to sit with me? , 


HE pourstea. . . . There’s a little can of tea that is opened 
the last thing after the table is spread. The room softly fills 
with the air of far Archipelagoes. The little brass kettle begins 

to sing and the other hovers over it, a kind of sacred rite all this; then 
the dancing water is poured upon the leaves, and the roses of Ireland 
and France are in the room. 'earoses—the daughters of poetry 
must have named them. 

. . Still I am telling you about things—not about them. I 
thought I would write you what they are, yet the longer I sit here, the 
more testaments of their adorable lives appear, but their spirits draw 
farther apart. . . . I heard their voices below afterward. There 
was never a drone of talk where they were . . . sentences and 
silences, the myriad voices of evening stealing into the hushes between. 

. . I must get down to earth again. I must begin with the grass 
and the shore and the magic which began when the child turned up to 
me from the frowning clay. 

I would like to report them moment by moment—to make you 

see, but there is a fixed purpose on this paper. Sitting apart from 
them the first night, I contemplated the North America of the future— 
a kind of dream that nestles within the dream of Whitman—the Great 
Companions, superb men and women, the vastness of leisure, the 
structural verity of joy, the new dimension in the human mind, the 
new color and redolence in the light that plays upon the teeming 
world. Not for years have I been so near to the dithyrambic. 
I went out into the dusk and smoked a machine-made cigarette—not 
for worlds would I desecrate that room. I returned drowsy—opened 
the casement windows wide to the stars. As I put out the lights, the 
sense came to me that the little room was as fragrant and sweet as a 
new-woven basket. 


AWOKE to low singing. The room was gray and seemed to lift 
with me, and the walls to widen. It was as if I had caught the 
old house just waking from a sleep of its own. The phenomenon 
of the singing lived in my mind. I don’t know the song, a rapid bird- 
like improvisation, possibly—two voices, hushed, but a vibration of 
clear liquid joy. I went to the window. The earth was still asleep— 
a pearl-gray world of dripping trees in a kind of listening ecstacy— 
two beings below on the lawn, a lawn that was gray with dew. It was 
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like looking down upon a cloud from the Matterhorn. These two 
beings—one in a veil of rose, one in a veil of gold—were dancing upon 
the cloud, dancing bare-armed and limbed, their voices interpreting 
some soft harmony that seemed to come from the break of day upon 
the sphere. 

It was not for me, yet I could not draw back from the vines. I 
brought only thankfulness to it—sharing the joy in the dim of a room, 
in the dim of a man’s heart. Yet all I could contain carne to me from 
the mother and child. They knelt in the grass, the song more hushed, 
bringing up to their faces and shoulders, hands that dripped with the 
holy distillations of the night—a wash in dew and day, their song a 
prayer, their dance a sacred rite. . . . I would have thought it 
the gift of dreams, but there was a starry track of deep green across 
the lawn, where their bare feet had broken the sheen of dew. 

— I dwelt with souls—that was the truth. I sat at break- 
fast with souls, dew-washed, speaking to each other and to me, from 
that long road of life which we lose for a squalid byway when we put 
on the garments of the world. . . . They talked again about what 
the birds hear in the morning. They said that what the birds sing is 
their interpretation of the great song of daybreak—that the earth does 
not meet her Lord Sun in silence. . . . ThenI knew that the song 
I heard was their interpretation. Think of it—a child of seven eating 
buttered toast. 

And I knew that power is a song—that the singing of the kettle 
is the song of steam, that the inimitable ¢’sing of an electric burner, 
when the current first charges through, is the awakening song of steel 
and carbon to their native capacity and direction. The same is in the 
heart of a boy when he finds his task—the same is in the poem of a 
master and in the making of his poem. . . . These two hear it— 
the song of Mother Earth as the floods of light pour out and over her 
from the East. 


ERE was a mother who knew how to play. She had launched 
somehow into a sphere of her own making—doubtless having 
found life of the world insupportable. 1 had thought much 

about bringing up the child, about unfolding the child, and here it was 
being worked out with brimming joy. . . . It was all too natural 
to be called education. It was nature. It was Liberation, rather— 
anew and higher meaning of naturalness. 

I was almost afraid to speak to her when fragrant coffee had 
called me below. The life here seemed so delicate and delightful that 
comments would bruise the fine form of it. . . . They played 
together—that was the point. Play is a liberation of force—great 
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play is ecstacy. In it one rises to the stillness of production, wherein 
one bathes in mystery and potency and all commonness is cleansed 
away. Those who reach this stillness are the great beings of the world. 

When we finally open ourselves to any subject, we find intima- 
tions of it everywhere. I found presently that all the voices of the 
new age had designated the magic of the dance, Whitman, Carpenter 
and Nietzsche. It seems almost dull to declare that I do not refer 
now to the dance as it is taught and used and exploited as a social ac- 
complishment. In the dance which I delight to honor, the personality 
is subdued and quiescent, quite as absolutely as it is in all great mo- 
ments of production. One must give oneself to the poem or the song 
or the heroism. Music carries the sensitive soul into its own mystic 
region. A rhythm within answers to the external rhythm—the two 
meet and mate—the fusion is bewildering beauty. 

As in all creativeness, the first law is spontaneity. 

The great dancers of the future will hear their own music— 
possibly give voice to it as they give their body to the rhythm. There 
should be no exact interpretation of a song or a sonata—at least, not 
until absolute genius interprets the exact figure of each tone-set. This 
is impossible in a world of mutation. Therefore, one who establishes 
a series of movements to accompany a certain harmony, misses the 
meaning of the divine improvisations which is the essential beauty of 
the new age dances. One should dance as freely as one called upon 
to speak. One will neither speak nor dance greatly in premeditation 
or following any arbitrary form. 

The very tone of the voice is different and deeper when one is 
caught in the spirit of spontaneity. The prime object of the new 
education which includes dancing, is to set the soul free. 

Music is one of the master lures to lure forth the sleeping giant. 


NE night a stranger came to Stonestudy. She said she was 
() called to the way we were doing things, and that she hoped she 
had something to bring to us. . . . The next morning at 
daybreak, down on the shore, I saw stars and circles of young women 
and girls folding and bending together, in exquisite tones of color and 
song. The stranger’s gift was the dance. Over night she had captured 
the young people, bringing them a new joy in the world. For two or 
three months she remained with us and has since established classes 
east and west—a life given to the message of beauty. With us her 
expression and magic has endured. 
There is no way more swift to merge in the universal, than by the 
response to music through movement. Not dancing, which is a re- 
sponse to time in music more than to rhythm, but the actual blotting 
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out of self, a spiritual exaltation which many religions have sought 
and few attained. 

The means is very simple; nothing strange or peculiar. It is the 
dropping of the human will so that the music may flow through. Then 
one does not move to the music; one is moved by it. The objective 
mind ceases to operate, and through the larger consciousness absolute 
beauty streams. The response to the music may be totally different 
with several pupils, but where the dancer is really lost to the objective 
world, the movement is always true and satisfying to those who watch. 
This is easy for those who are close to Nature and God, but it is fraught 
with difficulties for those who are over-mental or who have been terribly 
repressed. In many ways the will is man’s highest asset and it requires 
a supreme effort of the will itself to drop the objective consciousness. 
There is no higher prayer than this: “Thy will be done.” 

There is a technique of the dance to be sure, but it is designed 
only to free the body so that it may be a purer channel for the music, 
and to facilitate the effacement of self. Physical strength, agility, 
beauty, as mere beauty, are never sought, but only the revelation of 
eternal Harmony. 

There is rhythm throughout Nature. Man moves less gracefully 
than the higher mammals. He has opposed his will to the law of the 
universe, for centuries abusing his ancient right, but through music 
he may realize again the harmony of all. The dancer is radiant with 
the splendor of the Infinite and there comes an ecstacy into the spirit, 
of those who witness the transfiguration—the hush that one feels only 
before the highest art and purest religion. 


CERTAIN beautiful freedom and spontaneity are the result 
A even of physical exercise. When to this is added communion 
with higher forces, the realization of such harmony as only a 
few of the greatest in high moments have known. It is reasonable to 
suppose that those who dance must bring back with them into every- 
day living something of the beauty of those exalted moments when 
they touch “the white radiance of eternity.” Here is natural educa- 
tion, natural religion—a practical mysticism, the merging of self in 
the Infinite with a consequent fitness for daily living. Pupils fre- 
quently speak of dancing their moods away. Radical changes of 
character are effected. On the physical side, there is the same replen- 
ishment due to the restoration of mental poise, from the loss of which 
most physical] disorders arise. 
So the dancing of the new age is but a different form of con- 
templation and production, by which the soul becomes the creature, 
for the time achieving that blessedness, which is above time and space, 
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and dwelling in that dimension, where goodness, beauty and truth are 
one. From an occult standpoint, the dance is the direct exercise to 
lift the “serpent force” of the human economy from the region of pain 
and imperfection, to the realm of tranquillity and power. 


HE new dancing is “in the air.” Like verse libre and all new 
ie realizations and creations, its first essential is freedom. 

This is the meaning of the word Democracy—equality, libera- 
tion. The very spirit of all that is new demands freedom. The deeper 
one penetrates, the lovelier the folds of this marvelous conception. 
There is no title for friend or comrade, for child or lover—comparable 
to the assumption of equality. 

Equality—its power sings. It dances. When the last is said 
and done, we all want the same thing, if we really knew—goodness, 
beauty and truth, one at the top. There is joy in the fine new con- 
ception appearing now in all the arts—freedom first and last, even to 
lawlessness at first, but that will right itself more swiftly than smug- 
ness, which has had its agelong and hideous trial. . . . To me, the 
house in the beeches slowly unfolds it all—the mystery of the cosmic 
peasantry of the future—that fastidious poverty, that delicate plenty 
which was perfection. Those two mean the new dancing to me, and the 
new race beside. I have not dared to go again, because I build incor- 
rigible dreams, and this one especially is dear, but I recall often the 
loveliness of the mother. 

Her beauty had turned to loveliness. It had more than the mys- 
tic chiseling of sorrow—it had passion, it had humor. . . . I feel 
the need of telling you from time to time that I am not rhapsodizing; 
the need of reminding you how weathered and drab my mind had 
become—my disease, ennui, not inertia, when I went up the shore 
that day. She was lovely from every standard. She made one think 
of grapes and olives and laurel boughs. I thought her the sister of 
the child. All about them was subtle, pervasive, ever changing tests 
of the power of the soul. The country people around did not think 
of her as extraordinary, much less beautiful. How much is revealed 
in that? Loveliness requires certain vision, an interpretative spirit, 
and thus is protected from the vulgar gaze. These good country 
people sometimes carry upon their faces and hands and persons the 
perfect picture-writing of waste and greed, of secret sins and dream- 
less stolidity—and yet they are scandalized by this woman. It is all 
m that—that secret of my ennui, but she has cured me. You cannot 
imagine how sweetly it came to me—that she had utterly lost the 
sense that she was outcast. 

A lamp burns at the door every evening. I don’t suppose it is 
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seen three times a month—yet the lamp burns. . . . There’s a big 
wooden Cross in the room where they sleep—the child led me to it 
—a mat of grass before it—kusa grass, who knows? ...A 
great Cross, much-worshipped, with spike-holes, the broken edges 
worn smooth. . . . The child whispered to me that she had been 
brought (when she was too small to know) and placed on the mat 
at the foot of the cross for her mother to find; also that she came in 
the white clover time. 

. . . It is only this way—bit by bit—that I can make the 
picture. I have never before been so disturbed by the sense of inade- 
quacy. I feel that one should not use the same instrumentation in 
writing these things that one has written with all his life—and then 
there’s so much to say that one’s mind is diffused like morning upon 
a cloud. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT: BY MARY CAROLYN 
DAVIES 


N the hay Maid Mary lay, 
Sweet and still and white. 
Gold and myrrh they brought to her 
And her child that night. 


(And the angels, sweet with mirth, 
Sang above them, “Peace on earth.”) 


Mary heard each shepherd’s word, 
Stilly wondering. 

Mary saw each look of awe, 
As they hailed their king. 


(And the angels sang again, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men!”) 


Sore afraid, Maid Mary laid 
Her hand upon His cheek. 
Dread surmise was in her eyes, 

And she could not speak. 


(While they sang, and while He slept, 
Little Mary turned and wept.) 
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THE SOLDIERS’ CHRISTMAS TREE 
Pr “Uh DDLY mixed with the sterner business of war, there 
p | Y \ have come to pass many new and beautiful chapters 
| he s in Community enterprise. Starlike gleams of imagi- 
‘ ca YY, nation decorate the works of the great relief organ- 
* saat j izations like heralds of new times. Shining among its 
PATTY thousand tasks, the American Red Cross has under- 

taken to furnish a share in the Municipal Christmas 
Tree movement of nineteen seventeen by erecting in every army camp 
and cantonment in front of the Red Cross Ware House, a Christmas 
tree whose green branches and red and tinsel trimmings would speak 
greetings—Joyéux Noel—to the new military cities of thirty and 
forty thousand inhabitants. 

Since early in September the chapter work rooms in over three 
thousand cities and towns have been turning aside now and again 
from the rolling of bandages and the making of pads, have laid down 
the knitting needles and the gray and khaki balls of yarn, and let 
the scissors rest from cutting pajamas and bed shirts and bath-robes, 
to talk of the coming Christmas. By the middle of October National 
Headquarters at Washington had promised gladly to codperate with 
the chapters in “a gift all round,” and alloted the number of pack- 
ages required to meet the numbers in the army and navy to the Man- 
agers of the fourteen divisions, who in turn indicated each chapter’s 
share in furnishing the enticing bumps and lumps in the National 
Christmas stocking. The base work for the Christmas package is a 
khaki handkerchief. On it a pad of paper and envelopes for the 
letters that will warm the hearts back home as nothing else in the 
world can. And neatly piled on that a sheer good Christmas wish in 
the form of dried fruits and hard sweet chocolate, smokes to dream 
and meditate over, ginger, nuts and mouth organs, pencils, knives 
and mirrors, compasses, and puzzles, and the whole thing wrapped 
round with bright red ribbon, all gaily tied in cheery loops. 

These will be distributed on Christmas day, and all through 
Christmas week the Red Cross Christmas Trees will stand, symbol 
of holiday, reminding the men that somewhere in Wyoming, Maine 
and Louisiana, all up and down the country, the Red Cross is behind 
them. To many of the men, Community Christmas Trees will not 
be new. The Tree of Light in Madison Square is an old and happy 
story to most of the men at Yaphank, who saw it last year sparkle in 
the square of the sad benches under the tower clock, and heard the 
carollers revive old songs and raise their voices in Arthur Farwell’s 
“Joy, Brothers, Joy” hymn. Syracuse, Detroit, Elkhart, Indiana,— 
dozens of cities have already experienced the quickening community 
spirit that these municipal festivities can bring. 
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GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: 


ILLUSTRATED BY RARE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


<== ARDENING has been called one of the most sensi- 

-—= tive of the fine arts, and the making of a garden as 
near as a man may get to the exercise of divine 
powers. If art be an expression of beauty, then 
| gardenmaking should be ranked among the fine arts, 
ei for gardens touch the imagination as surely as a pic- 
7 ture or a modeled figure. Garden photography is 

a branch of art which has advanced with rapid strides 
in America during the last few years. But a decade 
ago America had, properly speaking, no gardens, and therefore of 
course no paintings or photographs of them. The most wonderful 
thing about America’s gardens is the interest that has so swiftly 
sprung up in gardenmaking as a fine art. 

This tremendous interest in gardening has been brought about 
mainly through woman’s effort, for women now-a-days tuck up their 
skirts, put gloves on their hands, and dig and plant and prune and 
water until they make a barren spot into a paradise of beauty. Every 
garden means a home. There are many homes that have not gardens 
about them, but whoever sees a garden knows that there is a home 
close by. Women know the value of beautiful places to live in and 
they know that gardens cannot be made by turning the matter over 
to hirelings. 

The show garden of a rich man is not by any means simply a 
place to be enjoyed by himself, an expression of his pride. Its influ- 
ence is a far reaching and stimulating one. It is something more 
than a personal belonging. It is a national asset increasing the value 
and interest of the whole community. Such beautiful gardens are 
great object lessons. Without them small gardenmakers would per- 
haps have little incentive to work. 

Rich people are generous in opening their lovely gardens to the 
public. They enjoy giving pleasure to the passers-by and often take 
particular care to make interesting vistas, that can be seen from the 
street, through a gateway or over a wall. Such large gardens create 
not only an appreciation of beauty in people but gives them a sense 
of reverence for it, and this reverence fosters desire to care for and 
protect beauty, so that they become a constructive, uplifting force for 
refinement and sense of loveliness. 

These great gardens have performed another valuable service to 
the arts; they have helped to turn photographers into artists, have 
lifted the mechanical science to the plane of the arts. This wonderful 
service has lately been brought to our attention through a collection 
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of garden photographs made by Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston. 
The history of Miss Johnston’s experiments in garden photography 
reads like a story. Miss Johnston has always had a garden of her 
own to work in, so understands their ways. 

In Washington, where she first adopted photography as a pro- 
fession, her studio was built in her father’s garden and the skylight 
was framed by wistaria and roses. Here she made an international 
reputation in portraiture and illustrative work. Many celebrities, 
including Presidents and statesmen, passed in reviews before her 
camera. Having studied art in Paris in the Julien Academy, she 
later obtained her training in photographic technique in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Miss Johnston was one of the first to experiment 
with various methods of photography in natural colors. This innate 
love of color naturally led her into the field of garden photography, 
in which she has not only made a great success with the direct color 
processes such as Lumiére autochromes, but has applied an artistic 
massing of lights and shadows combined with a careful study of com- 
position to produce a true feeling of color in black and white prints. 


N recent years Miss Johnston has found even greater opportunity 
to indulge both her love of color and her feeling for the inter- 
pretation of color in monochrome through her photographs of 

the gardens of many of the famous estates in every section of the 
country from the East coast to the Pacific. 

Through an organized effort of the members of the Southampton, 
Long Island, Garden Club, Miss Johnston’s garden photographs were 
put into the form of lantern slides which she has since incorporated 
in a series of lectures on American Gardens, with colored slides. 

This conscientious training, coupled with the sense of beauty that 
is “God’s best gift to man,” makes her quick to see the pictures in a 
garden and patient in getting them. Like all artists time means noth- 
ing to her when she is after a certain effect. She is content to follow 
the sunlight around the dial if necessary, waiting for the proper rela- 
tion of shadow and sunlight, waiting for mists to roll away or else 
to form and wreathe the top of a mountain. 

She studies the character of a garden as she would that of a 
person sitting for a portrait. She goes over and over the paths 
watching the garden under various aspects of dawn or noon-day, 
morning or evening light, until she becomes aware of the personality 
of that garden. Therefore her work becomes in fact a portrait, not 
a mechanical exposure. Garden photographs she feels should be 
viewed almost from a direct opposite standpoint from that of con- 
ventional photography. For the object of garden photographers 
should be to attain the feeling and to convey the sense of color, and 
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not to clearly delineate every leaf and petal until it becomes hard and 
without atmosphere. 

Garden photography has not a wide field, the season is short, 
the hazards many, yet for that very reason it holds a charm for people 
possessed of patience and devoted to beauty, and those able to weather 
a disappointment cheerfully. Many times has Miss Johnston jour- 
neyed long and weary miles to a garden that according to the cal- 
endar should have been in perfect prime, only to find that a mis- 
chievous storm or scorching sun had passed over and destroyed its 
beauty. To catch a garden at its best becomes a game between pho- 
tographer and nature in which nature is generally victorious. 


E are happy to be able to show a few examples of Miss 
\ Johnston’s garden photographs. One of her ambitions is to 
show the gardens of one neighborhood to the garden-lovers 
of another, through magazines and lectures, and thus pass on informa- 
tion and inspiration. One of the photographs shows a little archway 
in “Gray Gardens,” Easthampton, designed and created by Mrs. 
Robert C. Hill. Her little garden plot is but forty by seventy, but 
it lies under the dunes within sight and sound of the sea and there- 
fore had to be protected by high walls. The color scheme of this 
garden is gray and purple, the only exception being the bluish pink 
roses in their season and tea colored gladiolus, dahlias and roses. 
There are some Dorothy Perkins, purple clematis and hydrangeas 
in pastel shades of blue and pink. These shades against the gray 
walls, with vistas of blue sky and glowing sand dunes, make a rarely 
beautiful color picture. The door in the little archway is mitas green 
and a blue medallion is set above it. One feels in looking at this 
icture that the sea is near, that it is steeped in sunshine and that 
fresh winds are blowing outside. 

Another charming photograph is of the blue and white garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter at Easthampton. This garden lies 
at the water front and the photograph shows a long, low flight of 
steps leading down to the boat landing. Moorish tiles in the fountain 
and tubs and an occasional Chinese blue jar, unrestrained riots of 
white and purple asters, aguratums, hydrangeas, etc., against the sil- 
ver-green willow trees and dark foliage of oaks, gives a shimmering 
sense of color that she has captured with rare art. 

The blue garden of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, Newport, was 
designed by the Olmstead Brothers. In this garden are long grass 
paths, lily pools and iris beds, all grouped about four statues repre- 
senting the four seasons, each in a trellis niche overrun with Silver 
Moon roses. Delphiniums, Canterbury bells, Madonna lilies and blue 
and white violets fill the garden with rifts of blue rivaling summer 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


“GRAY GARDENS,” EASTHAMPTON, DESIGNED BY 
MRS. ROBERT C. HILL: COLORS ARE PURPLE AND 
GRAY AGAINST STUCCO WALLS: PHOTOGRAPH CAR- 
RIES THE FEELING THAT THE SEA IS CLOSE AT HAND 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 





PATIO OF THE F. F. PEABODY HOME, SANTA BARBARA, CALI- 
FORNIA: POMPEIAN RED ON THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE AND TILE 
OF THE WALK CONTRASTING WITH THE GREEN OF LIVE OAKS 
CREATES A BRILLIANT PICTURE POSSIBLE ONLY TO CALIFORNIA 

















From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


OUTDOOR SITTING ROOM DESIGNED BY MRS. CAMERON ROGERS 
FOR HER HOME AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA: AN INTER- 
ESTING TREATMENT IS GIVEN THE BASE OF THE LIVE OAK 
TREE: LA MARQUE ROSES HAVE COVERED THE CONCRETE WALL. 
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BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. ALBERT 
HERTER, EASTHAMPTON, L. I.: AT THE HEAD OF THE 
FLIGHT OF STEPS LEADING TO THE BOAT LANDING 
IS A MOORISH PLANT JAR HOLDING BLUE HYDRANGEAS: 


CECIL BRUNNER ROSES BLOOMING IN THE GARDEN OF 
J. W. GILLESPIE, MONTECITO, WITH A BACKGROUND OF 
DARK GREEN LIVE OAKS AND AMETHYST COLORED 
HILLS. 














BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN OF MRS. ARTHUR CUR- 
TISS JAMES, NEWPORT, DESIGNED BY THE OLMSTEAD 
BROTHERS, WITH SILVER MOON ROSES COVERING 
THE NICHE ENSHRINING THE GODDESS OF SPRING. 
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From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston 


SWIMMING-POOL OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
O. KNAPP, MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA, WHICH 
MIRRORS TURQUOISE SKY AND PURPLE 
MOUNTAINS, FORMING A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
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skies. In among the tall cedars, planted as a wind shield to the gar- 
den, are white syringas which dapple the deep green wall with white 
and fragrant stars. 

Another lovely Western garden is that of Mrs. Cameron Rogers 
at Santa Barbara, who took a wonderful old live oak as the center of 
interest and about it has built an outdoor living-room. The concrete 
wall overrun with La Marque roses, and a low bench following in 
the main its contours, with floor of red brick, arched over with the 
kindly green of a live oak, makes a room as charming as any enclosed 
in the four walls of a house. The view of this garden shows treatment 
of the base of the tree. All about it are planted geraniums, ivies and 
ferns, and here and there primulas and cinerarias in pots. The hour 
at which this garden is in its fullest beauty is when the sun is high, 
sifting through the branches, dappling the pavement with quivering 
spots of sun and shadow. This hour Miss Johnston waited for and 
got with memorable success. 


HE gardens of California and those of the East have striking 
[eontrasts in color. In the West, gardens are built with masses 

of color against wall space, greensward or mountains. Always 
the idea is to mass flower color against flat walls in order to get the 
play of sunshine and shadow, which is as lovely as the flowers them- 
selves. One of Miss Johnston’s photographs shows a huge mass of 
Cecil Brunner roses in full sunshine casting a dense shadow across the 
wide retaining wall. ‘These roses have for a background the rich 
green of a California live oak and the amethyst of distant hills. 

Still another California garden which her camera has made pos- 
sible for Easterners to enjoy is a bit of the patio of the F. F. Pea- 
body Estate, Santa Barbara. This garden is possible only in Cali- 
fornia, where sunlight is so blinding and forms such sparkling con- 
trasts to the shadow of trees and house walls that the eye feels no 
lack of flower color. In this garden the paths are of red tile, the 
porch and wall of the house a rich Pompeian red. The interest of 
the garden is centered in the ancient live oak which spreads its 
branches shelteringly over ferns, palms and flowers. The oak tree 
fosters everything that grows beneath it, nourishes and gives strength 
to every creeping thing about it. All manner of plants thrive in its 
neighborhood and gardens graced by its presence put forth their 
utmost beauty. 

Miss Johnston has in this group of photographs given us the 
spirit that broods over Eastern as well as Western gardens. Vastly 
different is the atmosphere of Atlantic and Pacific gardens, yet she 
has portrayed each for us in a way that brings out the native qualities 
of the two types of gardens possible to our beautiful America. 
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THE PORTRAIT: BY EMERY POT- 
TLE 


HE hands of the Duchess di San Lorenzo were so blue 
and stiff with cold that she could no longer continue 
her work. Wrapped in a knitted gray shawl, her feet 
on a little wooden stool, she had for an hour or more 
been rolling spills—slim paper lances to serve in lieu 
of matches. The chilblains on her fingers had rendered 

her task very painful, but despite them she had accomplished 

the great bunch which bristled out of a copper bowl. With a 

shivering sigh she rose from her cramped position, but so clumsily 

that she upset the bowl of spills. 
“Good God of France!” a little old woman at the other end of 

the room cried fiercely, “what a stupid business!” 
The Duchess did not reply. Laboriously she picked up the scat- 
tered lances. When they were at last replaced she went to a window 
which looked down on a gloomy courtyard. She stood there absently 
staring up at the great gray sky of the Lombard plain. Below her 
La Maria was washing the household linen at a water-butt supplied 
by a reluctant stream that trickled from the mouth of a granite lion’s 
head set in the crumbling wall. She wondered dully how Maria could 
endure the icy water. But the girl did not seem greatly to mind; 
indeed she sang occasionally in shrill dissonant snatches, or carried 
on in a high-pitched childish voice puerile conversations with Miccio, 
the cat, interspersed by loud giggling gusts of laughter. La Maria 
was a semplicione and on account of her witlessness was gladly hired 
out by her family to the Duchess for a very meagre wage. She was 
the only servant of the house. The house itself stood alone, beyond 
the village, stately and sinister and sad. 

The Duchess despondently turned away from the window. Her 
gaze wandered numbly across the room to the little old woman who 
sat huddled on a low chair, her feet in a sheepskin sack. The chair 
was placed by a western window through which the January sun 
flickered with cruel candor over her warped and withered body. She 
was reading a French novel held close to her feeble eyes. It was 
evidently of a salacious nature, for now and again she chuckled gloat- 
ingly. The yellow of the book’s bright cover and the jetty blackness 
of her dyed hair made repellent contrast to the sallow ravages in her 
face and the rusty tones of her worn black woolen dress. This was 
the Dowager Duchess di San Lorenzo. 

“How old and ugly she is,” thought the younger woman dis- 
passionately. “Almost eighty. She’s afraid to die, too. I don’t blame 
her. I’d be, too, if I’d done all the awful things she’s done.” Un- 
consciously a tinge of admiration crept into her mind. “To see her 
now who’d ever imagine her as they say she was once. Oh, dear!” 
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“Madonna mia!” suddenly whined the Dowager. “What cold! 
Where is that idiot Maria? Why doesn’t she light the fire? The sun 
is just going!” She screamed out hoarsely: ‘“Ma-ri-i-i-aaa! Ma- 
riiili-a-aaa!”’ 

“Maria is washing,” the other replied patiently. “I'll light it 
myself, but it is only half-past three. However, it is very cold today.” 

“Curious, my Anna, that after all these years you are not able 
to say a single thing in Italian without making a mistake,” was the 
Dowager’s irritable response. 

Anna flushed helplessly. In meek silence she knelt at the hearth 
to kindle the light wood beneath the slim charred logs laid in such 
fashion that two ends only might be consumed. 

“What devils these French are!” the old woman snickered as she 
pulled her chair close to the blaze and went on with her novel. 


UCHESS ANNA sat down opposite to her and took from 

a bag which hung on her chair some stockings to be darned. 

They were her husband’s—of fine silk and bright colors. For 

a considerable time neither of the two spoke again. The book pres- 
ently fell from the Dowager’s hands and she dozed. The gray and 
gloom of the winter twilight soon began hugely to shadow the room. 
It was a large vaulted salone of handsome proportions, bleak and 
dismantled. The stone pavement was quite bare. A few distorted 
ancestral portraits done in inferior eighteenth-century manner hung 
askew on the walls. Such furniture as there was seemed doubly dis- 
tasteful and vulgar by reason of the contrast of its mid-century medi- 
ocrity with the sullen dignity of the fine old room. The two duchesses 
were as disparate, the one from the other, as the room from its furni- 
ture. The elder, despite her unseemly dilapidations, was here, inevit- 
ably, one could not but feel, an integral part; the younger an intruder. 

The discordant clatter of a bell in the court below and the cack- 
ling confusion of female voices which immediately ensued roused the 
occupants of the upper room. 

“Who is that, Anna?” demanded the Dowager alertly. “Look!” 

Anna stepped to the window. “It is Caterina,” she unwillingly 
announced. 

La Maria presently flung open the door. “Here is the Signora 
Caterina,” she screamed excitedly. 

A massive old woman waddled in with feigned exuberance. She 
wore a voluminous black cape that had a collar of moth-eaten yellow 
fur. Her head was bare. A very wavy blue-black arrangement of 
false hair bound her brow, but the sparse strands at the back were 
grizzled gray. Jetty beads of eyes glittered traitorously out of the 
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pouchy folds of her formless face. She was so fat and yet so unyield- 
ing that she gave the impression of being partially petrified. Her 
greetings were pantingly profuse and syncophantic. She kissed both 
the women on the cheeks, complimenting them on their aspect of florid 
health. “O Donna Claudia! What pleasure!” 

“Well, Caterina, how goes it?” said the Dowager good-humour- 
edly. “Sit down by the fire.” 

“Yes, I’m very well, thank you,” Anna repeated nervously in 
answer to Caterina’s effusive inquiries. She disengaged herself with 
awkward resentment from the Signora’s embraces; for she cherished 
a secret hatred of her and sympathised with the peasants who called 
her La Strega—the witch. 

Caterina was perfectly aware of the antagonism and never lost 
an opportunity of revenging herself. ‘“O thanks to God!” she cried. 
“O that dear little American accent of Donna Anna’s!” She raised 
her eyes to the ceiling in sign of utter ravishment. ‘What a treasure 
of a daughter, Donna Claudia, always busy—spoiling her beauty for 
the love of doing things for others!” 

“Of course; of course,” interrupted Donna Claudia drily. “Have 
you brought the cards, Caterina?” 

Caterina giggled and patted a little soiled crocheted bag on her 
arm. “I know what my Donna Claudia likes.” 

“Anna, pull up the table,” commanded the Dowager eagerly, “and 
light a candle.” 

In a moment the two old women were bent ravenously over a 
dog-eared pack of Tarocco cards. La Caterina began deftly to dis- 
pose them on the table in mysterious arrangements, questioning the 
ancient symbols with that mixture of humility and authority which 
seems always to characterise the diviner. They ceased to speak in 
Italian, relapsing comfortably into the uncouth dialect of the Milanese. 

For a short while Anna watched them with a vague pitying con- 
tempt which even yet the habitual scene had never dissipated. “How 
fierce they look,” she thought, “in that candle light. Like two dread- 
ful birds. Oh, dear, how different people are.” 


HE had a sudden tormenting sense of her hopeless alienation 
Ms from these people, from all they connoted. There floated into 
the sluggish current of her mind a memory of winter evenings 
in Fisherville, New York—her mother, a weak, beneficent woman, 
knitting socks in the restricted glow of a green-shaded kerosene lamp, 
her gruff, kindly father reading the Fisherville Record by the roaring 
wood-stove, his shoeless feet on an ottoman worked with pansies in 
wool.—The warmth of it, this to her was its vividest quality —‘‘My, 
I'd like to get really warm again,” she said to herself wistfully. 
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Anna at last put her work away and unobtrusively stole out of the 
room. She felt unaccountably lonely and the sight of the two old 
women over the cards aggravated her trouble. 

Maliciously they watched her go. 


OR eighteen years Annie Bings had been a duchess. It occurred 
K to her, rather disconcertingly, as she entered her bedroom, 

that, with the exception perhaps of the first year or two, in all 
that long time she had led a much lonelier life than people ordinarily 
lead. She considered this new-blown thought surprisedly yet unre- 
sentfully. “I suppose it just had to be like this,” she sighed. Stand- 
ing on the threshold of the chamber she let her wounded eyes wander 
over its disheartening aspects—a narrow, lofty bleakness of stone and 
whitewash; an iron bed with a painted tin headpiece, and the necessary 
accompanying bits of furniture; a prie-dieu with an ivory crucifix 
above it. In regard to these latter pious adjuncts Anna was wont to 
admit timidly to herself that she had “never got used to them”—the 
enforced plunge from the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Fisher- 
ville into the pontifical complications of the Church of Rome being 
more than her natural simplicities could cope with.—The place was 
quite unadorned save for a few faded photographs of the Bings family 
which somehow seemed to render into banality what otherwise might 
have been austere. 

The Duchess passed quickly on to an inconsequent alcove, or 
closet, to which a short arched passage gave access. It was lighted 
clearly by a large window curtained in pale blue cotton. The walls 
were in the subdued tones of ancient plaster. There was an antique 
arm-chair which still bore the remnants of its original brocaded crim- 
son; and near it a little old square table with a candid glass of Christ- 
mas roses. On the space of wall opposite to the window, over the 
table, hung a somewhat bedimmed but beautiful old picture, the por- 
trait of a woman done richly in the Venetian manner. 

In contrast to the dingy glooms of the remainder of the house 
this unexpected retreat took on an amazing quality. One felt in- 
stinctively that here one was in a secret garden, as it were, where wist- 
fully flowered the single blossom of a cherished inner life. And as she 
seated herself in the once splendid chair, her gaze to the portrait, there 
emerged through the gently effacing twilight shadows a singular like- 
ness, however frail and illusory, between Annie Bings and the image 
of the pictured lady. 

The Duchess’s eyes slowly suffused with tears, for the sense of 
Fisherville was on her unaccountably. “Yes, I’ve seen some pretty 
lonesome days and some pretty bad ones,” she ruefully avowed. 
“Kighteen years—My! If I had it to do over again—I don’t 
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know She questioned anew the portrait—“But it’s all been like 
a story-book.” She rose and fetched from her bed a blanket in which 
she wrapped herself. The cold seemed to gnaw at her soul. “Like a 
story-book,” she murmured. “Who'd ever have thought it!” 

The re-invoked romance of her life enkindled momentarily in her 
dulled face a tiny glow of pride and wonder, and sacrifice. The in- 
duced flame briefly flickered. “Sometimes it just doesn’t seem worth 
while going on with it,” she suddenly confessed in distress. “But 
what else is there to do?—How funny life is!” 

The dusk rapidly closed in on her until presently she was almost 
indistinguishable—she and the beguiling portrait. There sat little 
Annie, Elijah Bing’s daughter, born in Fisherville—a pale, meek, 
dejected woman of more than forty, her transitory youthful prettiness 
scarcely traceable now; a woman needy in body and spirit; lonely, 
neglected, childless, and in foreign land. And despite all this, because 
she was a duchess who bore a great Italian name, felt herself, as it 
were, a cup-bearer to gods, she had unflinchingly submitted to her 
buffetings, sustained by her own ancestral Yankee courage and the 
glamoured quality of romance in her high destiny. 

“T ought to write a novel,” she reflected as she rose to leave the 
room. “It’s all been funny enough. I hope that that old Caterina’s 
gone.” She gave a lost soft look at the picture. “I guess I couldn’t 
have stood it, if I hadn’t had you.” 


ONNA CLAUDIA and Caterina were still over the cards, 
hawklike, in the sputter of the candle when Anna returned. 
“Money to the house!” declared the sorceress, greedily 
clicking her tongue. “The Queen of Cups, she’s turned up seven times 
today. Money to the house, Donna Claudia! And always that arrival 
of a stranger.” 

“Meno Male,” grunted the Dowager. “It’s time—God knows 
we are rotting here in poverty. Do you hear that, Anna? Money to 
the house!” 

Anna, crimson at the wounding implication, stammered a vague 
commonplace. 

“One would think you did not want money,” the other flung at 
her contemptuously. 

“Cut the cards, dearie, and I’ll tell you what they have for you,” 
said Caterina with honey on her tongue. 

“Oh, I—for me—it does not matter, Signora Caterina, for me,” 
demurred Anna. 

“Cut the cards, Anna! Do not be silly!” cried the Dowager 
sharply. 

“Hmn,” muttered Caterina, shifting and shuffling with deft, 
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rapacious hands, “there is that stranger again! And a friend, too, 
dearie. Oh, a friend! Madonna Santa, a misfortune arrives! Oh, 
my poor little dear!—A stranger—and a friend—that will be the 
Duke, I should think—and a misfortune, mio Dio! See, I have done 
it three times—always the same.” 

“No money,” demanded Donna Claudia disappointedly. 

“No, no money.” 

“I’m used to misfortune,’ Anna said quietly, lighting another 
candle and setting herself again to the darning of the bright silk socks. 

The two old women eyed her furtively without comment. After 
a short silence Caterina gathered up the cards and prepared for de- 
parture. “Always good news of our dear Duke, Donna Anna?” she 
inquired slyly amid her tumultuous farewells. 

“Yes, Signora Caterina, always good news.” 

“Thanks to God, dearie.” 

At last Caterina bowed herself stertorously away and again a cold, 
dreary silence settled over the room. Donna Claudia stared at the 
sulky fire with fierce avaricious eyes; Anna in the uncertain candle- 
light seemed more than usually bereft and burdened. 

“Why do you detest Caterina so, Anna?” abruptly demanded 
the Dowager half an hour later. “She is a good old devil.” 

“I—I do not trust her, Mamma.” Anna’s reply was reluctant 
and embarrassed. 

“Trust her! What difference does that make? Neither do I. But 
you do not trust any of us, I suppose. Too American for that, heh?” 

“I trusted Cesare—once.” Anna spoke with a low quaver of 
reproach. 

Donna Claudia was truculent. “And why not? If he has made 
mistakes—and, my God, what husband has not!—Well, they were 
just mistakes. It is a wife’s business to forgive.” 

“T have forgiven.” 

“But after poor little Ugo’s death—O, how my Cesare adored 
that little one!—there has never been another,” Donna Claudia tri- 
umphantly accused. 

“Ts it my fault?” 

Anna’s voice was such a quiver of raw pain that the old woman 
forebore abashed. “He is not bad, my Cesare,” she deflected in 
sudden senile tears. 

“No, he is not bad,” assented Anna hopelessly. 

There was no more talk between them until a new and portentous 
clatter in the court roused the dead house. Bells and voices—a man’s, 
La Maria’s pitched to screams, the thud of a portmanteau, quick 
light steps on the stairs. 
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“Cesare comes!” cried the old woman, hurrying to the door in 
a turmoil of joy. 

Anna herself did not speak; mechanically she went on with her 
task, shrinking back into her chair. “I don’t believe there’s a thing 
in the house for his supper,” she reflected uneasily. 


HE Duke di San Lorenzo still bore, at least for certain 
i women, beguiling evidences of his reputation of bel homme. 

But for a considerable number of years this reputation had 
confused itself inextricably with a less agreeable one, the evidences 
of which, though by no means beguilingly, were likewise to be ob- 
served. Now at forty-five he no longer evoked the vivid young image 
of a proud sleek little black bull. His figure had fattened and 
coarsened into a portliness not devoid of atavistic dignity, nor had 
the quality of his lineage disappeared entirely from the debauched 
contours of his handsomely modelled face. The curling hair en brosse 
was little more than a thin gray grizzle, and there was a sallow puffi- 
ness about his eyelids and cheeks and his small ringed hands. But 
he bore himself with a dashing air of good-fellowship, which, accord- 
ing to the taste of the observer, accentuated or mitigated the mere- 
tricious dandyism of his attire; and he smiled charmingly. 

Tonight Cesare was in excellent humor. After the evening meal 
was finished, they gathered again in the salone which somehow for 
his effulgent presence seemed less vast and cold. Anna, glancing 
up now and again from her darning, eyed him reflectively as he played 
picquet with his mother. In the passage of the years with their blunt- 
ing recurrences of misfortune she had grown to consider her husband 
with an almost impersonal regard—a dispassionate spiritual dryness 
as it were, inherited from Elijah Bings. Of the bright wonder of 
him which had so girlishly blinded her long ago there remained scarcely 
a flicker. 

“TI wonder why he has come?” she asked herself with no great 
curiosity. “He’s up to something. More money troubles, I suppose. 
Gambling. Well, he can’t get any money out of me, that’s sure,” 
her thoughts ran on unemotionally. “What you haven’t got you can’t 
give. I guess Pa’d turn in his grave if he knew that money he’d 
scrimped all his life for had been gambled away, every cent. It’s 
lucky he couldn’t get at what Ma left me or we'd all be in the poor- 
house by this time.—And if I hadn’t come to Europe that summer 
with Ida Caulkins, I expect I’d have married somebody in Fisher- 
ville and be there now, warm and comfortable——He’s always been 
nice to me, even when he was doing the worst he could—and that’s 
a good deal if you have got to live with a man till you die, or he 
does.—He keeps his looks still in a kind of way. How handsome he 
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was when I first met him! It’s an awful thing for a girl to fall m 
love like that. You can’t help it. I never could see much beauty in 
falling in love. It’s a funny thing how it takes you. Everything Ida 
found out about him was true, and I knew it way back in my head 
somewhere; but if she’d proved that he was the original Bluebeard, 
I’d have gone right on and married him.—Well, here I am!” Anna 
sighed softly over her reflections. 


‘¢w OOK, mammina, what a good little wife,” the Duke whee- 
| dlingly interrupted his game. “She is always doing some- 
thing for her poor old Cesare.” 

“and fourteen aces makes ninety-six,’ pursued the old lady 
imperturbably, “and six makes a hundred and two. It is a rubicon, 
my treasure! You owe me fifty centesimi.” 

He paid the coppers with a rich flourish and pushed back his 
chair. “Knough, O fortunate woman!’ When he had lighted a 
fresh cigarette he assumed an attitude of confidential domesticity. 
“It is good to be at home,” he remarked with a florid emphasis. 

“Tf only you were always at home, my son,” fatuously reproached 
his mother. 

“Business, business, Mamma! And what a dreadful hole Milan 
is in the winter! Do you think I would stay there and leave my dear 
ones here alone if it were not necessary?” 

The note that Cesare struck was so discouragingly familiar to 
the two women that response seemed futile. They kept silence. 
Turning to Anna he said with affable casualness, “I met yesterday 
in Milan a compatriot of yours, my dear. A grand, rich one, per 
Dio! I told him that my wife was American and he was very pleased. 
As he likes old houses and everything antique I asked him to come 
in his automobile to see us. Who knows if he does not come one of 
these days.” He smiled guilelessly. 

His listeners instantly appraised the affectation. The Dowager’s 
thrilled mind flew to the fulsome predictions of La Caterina; she sat 
forward with catlike alertness. Anna stared at him with puzzled, 
uneasy eyes. “I don’t know why you should ask him here,” she said 
in English. “You know how things are. We aren’t able to do any- 
thing for him, anything nice. I can’t see why you should want people 
to—to see how poor we are.” 

“What is she saying?” cried Donna Claudia. 

“She says it is not good enough for him here,” laughed Cesare. 

Donna Claudia frowned blackly. “If a di San Lorenzo con- 
sents to receive an American,” she exclaimed with an intolerable 


hauteur, “the only possible question is the goodness of that Amer- 
ican.” 
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Anna shrunk meekly under the lash. The Dowager had effectu- 
ally reminded her, however brutally, of her high calling. Nonetireless 
her undaunted practicality continued to deal with the matter. “What 
- is he up to?” was her keynote. “There’s nothing left in the house to 
sell but his mother and me—and I guess nobody’d buy us even for 
antiques,” she reflected while Cesare with adroitness pacified the 
bristling old lady. “My picturer’ The certitude of it cut straight 
into her. “He’s going to sell that!” A cold grim obstinacy—Elijah 
Bings—thrust forward her under-jaw. 

“T thought you would enjoy a little visit from a countryman, 
carina,” the Duke went on, suave reproach in his voice. 

Anna did not answer, nor did she speak again until Donna Clau- 
dia, after a great many more or less unrequited demands in regard 
to the imminent rich stranger, took herself off to bed with her novel. 

“Well?” Anna interrogated sharply as soon as they were alone. 

Her husband gave her a compassionate look. “Poor Anna,” he 
said; reaching toward her he patted her hand. 

She jerked away. “I want to know why this man is coming 
here,” she demanded rather breathlessly. 

“IT told you.” 

“No, you didn’t. At least it wasn’t the truth.” She had returned 
in English, too inwardly disturbed for Italian. “I guess you’ve still 
got pride enough not to let folks see just how poverty-stricken your 
family is without a pretty good reason.” 

“You speak so fast I cannot understand you,” he fretted, ill- 
at-ease. 

“If I can understand you, I guess you can understand me.—Are 
you in trouble again? You hardly ever come here unless you are.” 

“Why are you so hard on me?” he parried pathetically. 

“Any other woman in my place would have been a great deal 
harder on you than I.—I wish you'd please tell me straight out with 
no more beating about the bush what the matter is. Is it money 
again?” 

The Duke sulked. “Yes—if you want to know.” 

“Much?” 

“T have had the bad luck of the devil lately.” 

“How are you going to pay?” 

He gestured hopelessly. 

“You've taken all I ever had,” she said tartly. “The house is 
practically empty. What are you expecting?” 

“It has been a deluge of misfortune this week, carina! If—if 
I cannot pay, they wiil—I shall have to run away.” He wept facilely, 
his bright handkerchief to his eyes. 
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Anna was unmoved. “I can’t help you.” 

He shot her a furtive glance. “You have always stood by me, 
O divinely, my angel of goodness! I am desperate. You can help 
—Anna mia, help me!” 

“So it is my picture!” she exclaimed in sudden distress. 

“My poor child,” he eagerly cajoled, “what do you want of 
that stupid old picture? I myself could never see anything in it. 
It is a great deal better to sell it—supposing of course that this silly 
old man would buy it—and amuse ourselves with the money. You 
and the Mamma and I, per Baccho! we could take a journey—Rome, 


perhaps, for the winter—who knows? and you would have pretty 
clothes and. m 


NNA cut him short with a harsh laugh. “I—in Rome with 
pretty clothes! Hmn! Cesare, it is no use going through all 

that again. We've talked the whole story out long ago. I 

know you, I know all about you—for you haven’t left me one single 
bit of doubt. I don’t complain especially. I guess, when you get 
into a situation you fairly cried to get into, the only thing a woman 
can do is to shut her mouth and do the best she can—if she can’t or 
won't get out. I could go now. I’ve got a thousand dollars a year 
left; and you can live pretty well on that in Fisherville. But I 
haven’t gone. And I’m not going. And do you want to know why? 
Well, Til tell you. When you married me you made me one of your 
family and as long as my money lasted you pretended I was as good 
as any of you; but when you’d gambled that away, you all snubbed 
me because I was an American and my father was a farmer. You 
and your mother have treated me as if I were a servant. But I 
haven’t said anything. I’m your wife and I’ve got your name— 
which is a good deal better one than you deserve, too. If I should 
leave this house, your mother would starve. Do you hear that! 
Starve! And just because you’ve given me your name, I’d be 
ashamed to disgrace it by doing a mean action.—I don’t expect you 
can understand—it doesn’t matter much if you don’t—but I’m proud 
of being—not your wife, but a di San Lorenzo. And when we were 
married and you said—‘Anna, you can have that picture for your 
own, for you look like her and she was a great duchess in our family’ 
—I—I nearly died of joy. Maybe I was a fool, but I did.—Cesare, 
you haven’t treated me very well. You've done about every mean 
thing a man could do to his wife—you’ve lied, and stolen, and gam- 
bled, and—and disgraced me, and carried on with dreadful women. 
I’m glad my boy died. I’d hate to have him see you—or be like you. 
“At first I felt terrible—you know. But when I saw how things 
were going, I—I was just glad.—Through it all I’ve looked at that 
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picture and—and got comfort. I felt she understood about me. She 
had a pretty poor time herself from all I can find out.—As long as 
you left me that picture, it seemed as if I could always have a sort of 
kindly feeling towards you.—I don’t believe you’re naturally bad. 
I just think you began wrong and weren’t brought up right.—But 
now—if you take that picture, PII—Ill hate you—though I don’t 
suppose you'll care if I do.” Anna paused pantingly to catch her 
breath. Her disarray of emotion was the more painful in that she 
was so unaccustomed to any show of it. 

Her husband regarded her with an amazement which, notwith- 
standing, he concealed under an air of profound contrition. “Mia 
poverina, mia poverina,” he murmured in a woeful tone, “O what a 
east I am! O how right you are, mia poverina! O che bestia 
infame io!” 

“Cesare,” she continued, distraught and piteous in her last ap- 
peal, “don’t sell it! Promise me! Do this one thing for me, if you’ve 
got the littlest drop of consideration for me—if you’ve got any self- 
respect left. I’ve never asked much of you—I’ll never ask anything 
again!” 

The Duke sobbed unrestrainedly. His utterances of remorseful 
despair were strangled and incoherent. But as Anna watched him 
there suddenly shriveled up in her and died the parched little hope 
she had tried to cherish. “O what a fool I’ve been!” she cried in her 
last bitter humiliation. “Lord God, what a fool!” Her agitation 
eongealed into a rigid weariness of body and heart. 

“But I—what is to become of me?” she heard him repeating 
in an abandon of self-pity. Her silence emboldened him. “What 
forgiveness is there for me! And if there were, how little I merit it! 
Everything you have said is true, my God, too true! I would rather 
die than hurt you. And for me what is that picture? My youth, 
the beautiful days of our courtship and marriage! You believe me 
all bad—I am not! Give me another chance!” The moving accents 
of his own pathos intoxicated him; he went on richly. “Anna, save 
me! That picture! Do you know what it is? It is a Titian! There 
is no doubt of it. The other day in Milan when I was looking over 
some ancient records of our family, I suddenly ran across the whole 
history of it. He painted it in Florence. And he wrote a sonnet 
about that beautiful lady, too—it began—well, no matter, I have 
forgotten how it began. It is worth—Santo Dio, I have no idea how 
much! It will make our fortunes—do you hear! Our fortunes! 
And, Anna, I swear to you on the tomb of our dead child that I 
shall lead an absolutely different life. Every debt shall be paid. No 
more cards—no more wicked companions. We shall make this old 
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house beautiful again. We shall have an automobile. I shall leave 
that hell of Milan and live here always. You, dear, will be my duchess 
and live as befits you. We shall be happy—happy! Do you hear? 
I swear it to you on the tomb of our Ugo!” 

His wife regarded him in utter dejection. “You couldn’t do it. 
You—you’re no good, Cesare, no good. You’re not even as good as 
T used to think.” 

He began anew his protestations but she silenced him with a 
dreary gesture. “I don’t believe it is a Titian. If it had been you'd 
have known it long ago and it would have been sold like everything 
else. You don’t dare swear it’s a Titian on Ugo’s grave! What's 
the use of lying to me now? It is too late. Maybe you'll sell it for 
enough to get you out of your troubles—so you can begin it all over 
again.” She rose painfully. “So you are going to sell it?” 

He eyed her sullenly. “O Dio, what a tiresome woman you are!” 
he muttered. 

Anna stood woodenly before him for a moment, staring in a 
vague fashion at the outer image of him. “I guess I'll go to bed,” 
she said at last dully. “Good night.” 


NNA went straight through to the alcove where the portrait 
hung. She stood before it with an expressionless face, lifting 
her candle high that its light might fall full on the rich sub- 

dued canvas. Quite without movement she stood staring—dry, and 
hard, and pinched. Her mental processes were dry, and hard, and 
pinched, too. She was conscious of no very definite emotion—her 
thoughts were like a swirl of dead brown leaves in a gust of autumn 
wind. For a long time she stood there.—At last without a trace of 
tragic gesture she took from the pocket of her black sateen apron 
a pair of scissors, and climbing on the chair she slit the portrait 
to shreds. 

With a leaden, unfaltering step she left the room. She did not 
look back. 

“T don’t know what they’ll do to me. I don’t know what they'll 
do to me,” she kept repeating in a little dry voice, as she undressed 
and lay down shuddering with cold in her bed. “I don’t know what 
they'll do to me.” The words fell on the silence like tiny chips from 
a block of stone. She looked oddly like old Elijah Bings. 

But a long time after, in the icy blackness of her midnight room, 
little Annie began to sob—thick, gasping sobs of terrible loneliness 
and fear. 








“THE WAR BABIES’ CRADLE”: BY 
KATHARINE BUELL 


HE town of Ypres was once a prosperous and pleasant 
place in which to live. When the sun rose over its 
spires and housetops, milk wagons from the country, 
carts filled with fruits and vegetables, and countrymen 
in their wooden shoes, came clattering over the cob- 
blestones toward the market-place, as they do in hun- 

dreds of other towns all over the world. Windows were 

thrown open to the morning breeze. Smoke began to curl 
up from the chimney-pots of many humble homes. Voices called 
to one another as the first laborers set out to work. Later children 
washed and in their clean aprons, started out to school’ just as 
children do in every town in America today. The boys and girls, 
in their black aprons and clumsy shoes, trotted happily off, certain 

‘that upon their return they would find their mother in the doorway and 

a warm supper awaiting them. Nowhere in the world do parents love 

their children more than in France and Belgium. 

Today there is not one brick remaining upon another in the whole 
town of Ypres. In the market-place, which is the great central square 
of the town, there stands a monument surrounded by flowers. Why 
these flowers have not been wiped out is one of the mysteries of the 
war, but they grow there alone, the only living thing except a few sol- 
diers, who walk up and down, back and forth, in the whole town of 
Ypres. 

From hundreds of humble homes now laid in ruins the fathers 
have gone away to fight for their country, the mothers have been killed 
by wandering shells or died of overwork, over exposure and anxiety. 
Hundreds of these little children who were so happy a few short years 
ago are now being cared for, through the efforts of already overbur- 
dened French neighbors, and through the kindness of Americans, in 
the neighboring villages and in Calais. 


HEN the gigantic guns of the German army began their 

V\ first bombardment of this town where children had played in 
the streets, and happy families had sat around the hearth- 

stone, an old priest, a kindly old man known to every one in his parish, 
finding that his house was on fire and his church in flames and in immi- 
nent danger of collapsing, started to walk the long journey to Calais. 
As he started down the road, sorrowfully leaving behind him the 
ruins of a happy and useful life, he saw to his horror that other unfor- 
tunate people had gone before him. By the roadside, in the shadow 
of the walls, beside the trunks of ancient trees sat or lay the pathetic 
figures of many of the mothers of Ypres. The first woman he came 
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From tiny Kodak photographs, taken at Calais by the Comptesse de Hemptinne 


DRILLING WITH THE NEW 
ALLY’S' FLAG: A GROUP 
OF “CRADLE” CHILDREN 
AT CALAIS, FRANCE. 





CHILDREN WHO LIVE 
IN THE ‘‘CRADLE.”’ 




















A SHELTER ARRANGED BY THE 
COMPTESSE FOR THE BABIES 
IN CASE OF AN AIR ATTACK. 


SHOWING ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE 
HOME OF THE LITTLE BOY IN THE FRONT 
OF THE PICTURE. WHEN HE WAS FOUND 
BY THE GOOD PRIEST AND TAKEN ON TO 
THE WAR BABIES’ CRADLE AT CALAIS: ALL 
THE CLOTHING HE HAD ON WAS A LITTLE 
PAIR OF SOCKS. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WAR BABIES’ 
CRADLE ARE ALL EXCELLENT WORKERS 
HELPING IN THE FIELDS TO BRING ABOUT 
A PLENTIFUL HARVEST. 





THE COMPTESSE’S LIT- 
TLE FRIENDS THROW- 
ING A KISS TO AMERICA. 











MAX, THE FAVORITE DOG 
OF THE COMPTESSE pe HEMP- 
TINNE, WHO HAS DONE MUCH 
FOR THE WAR BABIES’ 
CRADLE AND WHOIS A GREAT 
FRIEND OF ALL THE LITTLE 
WAR BABIES. 
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“THE WAR BABIES’ CRADLE” 


to was the mother of Luzanne Berghe. Luzanne’s mother had been 
sick in bed with typhoid fever when the bombardment began, and 
although she was almost too ill to walk she had picked up her little 
daughter and started out. She had not gone far when a splinter from 
a wandering shell struck and killed her. Little Luzanne was not 
hurt, but sat beside her mother’s body crying pitifully. The old priest, 
after making certain that the mother was dead, took the child by the 
hand and continued his way to Calais. 

Next his journey was halted when, a short distance away, he 
found a small girl sitting alone by the roadside. She was no more 
than a baby, too frightened to say more than “Mamma,” “Papa” and 
her own name. The old priest picked her up and once more they set 
out for Calais. Soon they found another child wounded by a shell. 
She joined the group. At a bend of the road they came upon a mother 
with two children. The mother was so ill that she had only a few hours 
to live. The old priest remained beside her until the end, when he 
added her two children to his group and again continued his journey. 
Later, they passed a group of children playing in the road, children 
too young to realize the awful thing that had befallen them. A 
woman passing by stopped and spoke to the priest, explaining that 
they were from a nearby village; that the father had gone to the war, 
and that the mother had been sent as a servant to Brussels. She begged 
the priest to take them with him, as there was no one to care for them. 
When the priest and his flock had almost reached the frontier, they 
found a dead woman lying by the road. In her arms was a child fast 
asleep, to whose dress was pinned her name and age. She also was 
added to the party and they went on their way to Calais. 

Further on they met a boy ten years old carrying his sister. The 
little girl had been wounded and the brother was trying to get her to 
some older people who would take care of her. 

Finally, at a cross-roads, the party came upon three nuns kneeling 
in prayer before a wayside crucifix. The old priest asked the nuns to 
come with him and care for his little flock of orphans. And so, during 
a long day of sad sights and breaking hearts, the band of children made 
their way to Calais. 


S night came on the devoted old priest left the children in the care 
A of the nuns and went out to find a shelter for the night. They 
found a stable filled with clean straw. Here they were fur- 
nished some food by kind-hearted peasants who themselves had not 
enough to be sure of their next meal. They slept that night in the 
stable and started out in the morning. Each day found them a little 
nearer safety; each day found their little group increased in numbers 
until, when they finally reached the outskirts of the French town of 
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“THE WAR BABIES’ CRADLE” 


Calais, they found an empty convent. The nuns who lived there had 

been sent away to some other part of France and the building was 

empty. Nothing could have rejoiced the three nuns and the kindly 

old priest more than such a home for their band of helpless orphans. 

— night for the first time in many days the children slept in real 
eds. 

There today is the orphanage known to friends in America as 
The War Babbies’ Cradle. The Comtesse de Hemptinne, a brave and 
generous woman, a great lady of France and an organizer of courage 
and ability, is making a real home for an evergrowing group of Belgian 
children. Money for their daily bread is supplied by generous friends 
in France and America. Not long ago a box of dolls was sent to 
them from America. If the people who sent the dolls could have seen 
the joy on the faces of these pathetic babies as they received the first 
toys they had seen in months, they would have felt amply repaid even 
if the dolls had cost far more than they did. 

Not only are the children being cared for by The War Babies’ 
Cradle, but the work is being extended to include French and Belgian 
women whose homes have been destroyed and who expect soon to 
become mothers. Many of these women are the victims of war con- 
ditions. They are given shelter and comfort and care. Without such 
help the babies would be born on beds of straw in wretched huts. 
Such children have little enough chance in the world as it is, without 
the handicap of a sordid and unsanitary entrance into the world. 

Many thousands of friends in France and America have sent a 
few dollars to make some particular mother happy when her child 
is born, and to save some little girl from the ills that come from not 
having enough to eat and no clothes to wear. The old convent is a 
happier place for children than many of the ruined homes in saddened 
Belgium. These boys and girls will some day grow up to be strong 
men and women, able to go back to their own country and help to 
rebuild it into a prosperous land. Some day the war will be over 
and when that day comes life must resume its normal course and every 
one of these children, whatever the accident of their birth, will be 
needed to make life happy again for those who have been less fortunate 
even than they in the face of the unspeakable horrors of war. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TWO DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
HOUSES THAT CAN BE BUILT 
FOR $3,000 


‘6 T is possible,” said a very wise man, 
| “to build a plain cottage with such 
symmetry as to make fine palaces look 
cheap and vulgar”; but, alas, such sym- 
metry is not commonly encountered in 
America. The simplicity that borders so 
closely upon the sublime is at all times rare, 
whether in art, architecture, or person- 
ality. Our houses, like ourselves, are often 
complicated, intricate affairs, that express 
neither comfort, beauty nor repose, and are 
a burden and an anxiety instead of a haven 
of peace. This is all wrong. Part of the 
responsibility of this unfortunate condition 
is due to the people who consent to live in 
such inadequate houses, and part to the 
architects who design them. However, 
people are becoming dissatisfied with incon- 
venient arrangements of rooms, with fool- 
ishly ornate exteriors, and are demanding 
more practical working and living condi- 
tions. 
We have designed two little houses this 





month totally different in character, to suit 
the ideals of different people. It is generally 
conceded that it requires more knowledge 
and greater art to design a simple thing than 
an elaborate one, whether it is a house 
to live in or clothing to wear. These two 
little houses we feel are good to look at and 
know them to be comfortable and con- 
venient to live in. We have so many requests 
for houses that could be built within 
$3,000.00 that we have limited ourselves in 
this issue to this moderate price. 

The first of the two is a two-bedroom 
house with a living and dining room in one. 
This house should be built of metal lath and 
stucco or hollow tile and stucco. To prevent 
a box-like appearance we have made the 
slope of the roof come down over the little 
entrance porch. This gives a broad base to 
the house and more grace to the upper part. 
The sloping of the roof across the corners 
of the bedrooms also adds a note of interest 
to the roof and helps break up the sense of 
a box. 

The first floor plans show a generous 
kitchen as is our custom to make this, the 
most important room in the house and a 
large living room and dining room in one 
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with a fireplace and in con- 
venient relation to the hall. The large room 
can be entered directly from the porch or 
through the hall. We have placed the stair- 
way and hall at the back of the house 


to save cost in building, to provide TOUCHSTONE 


: , HOUSE 
picturesque entrance and a convenient y, 4; 


artery from the kitchen to the front 
door. 
on the inside walls and the sink be- 
neath windows, giving the worker an 
abundance of light. The ice box goes 
in the pantry and can be iced from the 
outside if desired. In the pantry is an 
inner closet to hold preserves, kitchen 
utensils or anything desired. Upstairs 
are two bedrooms, a hall and a small 
sewing room that could be connected 
with the master’s bedroom by an arch 
and thus form a recess of that room. 
By connecting the sewing room and 
bedroom with an arch it makes a con- 


venient place for a child to sleep. it 


Plumbing of kitchen and bathroom 
are centered to save cost. 

We have estimated this house as possible 
to build for $3,000.00. The choice of 
material, whether hollow tile or metal lath 
and stucco, the price of the interior finish, 
whether pine or oak, the selection of roof- 
ing material, whether shingle or tile, all 
make notable change in price. By choice of 
lighting fixtures, plumbing materials, size 
of the furnace or whether the basement be 
under the whole or part of the house would 
make considerable difference in price. With 
one arrangement the price would fall below 
$3,000.00, with another it would go a trifle 
above. 


The closets and range are put Hl 
Lh 


s§ CLOS. C 


The outside of this house should be 
warmed a little instead of leaving it a 
cold gray cement. Any one of the creams, 
buffs, teas, or faun shades with a darker 
tone for the roof and trim would be suit- 
able. We have shown in the elevation a 
little hedge running across the front of 
the house and down one side to form a 
small quiet garden by the side of the 
house. This little garden shown at the 
right of the picture could be made into 
a most charming feature. The little hedge 
running across the front also detracts 
from the height of the house and gives 
it broader base and a more shapely 
silhouette. 

The second little house that we are 
showing is a bungalow and though at 
first thought the price should be lower 
than that of Touchstone House number 
fifteen, in reality it will cost slightly 
more. This is because there is one more 
room in the house and also because the 
foundation and the roof expanse must be 
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larger, also there are two chimneys. These 
points bring up the price of construction to 
approximately $3,200.00. A house without 
stairs is a great advantage over the one with 
stairs according to some people’s idea. 
Some people think it is much easier to do 
the housework when the rooms are all on 
one floor, others prefer the sleeping rooms 
lifted to the second floor in order to get 
quietness and better sunlight and air. For 
this reason we have approached the matter 
of a small inexpensive house from both 
standpoints. a» 
The floor plan shows living and dining 
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7 ¥ TOUCHSTONE HOUSE: room separated and the two bedrooms 
“PORCH:| || 9 No 16: FLOOR PLAN _ given a measure of quietness by plac- 
; . ing them on the opposite side of the 
hall. The bathroom is near the kitchen, 
OO i] which concentrates the plumbing. Each 
§ _ room is provided with an abundance 
SK ITCHE FA of windows and closets. Because 
5} lo'o's $-6 everyone wishes a coat closet near the 
DED: ROOM door we have put one in such a way 
; ; a that it cuts off a little bit of the porch. 
= In the space left from one side of the 
2 closet to the end of the porch we have 
O ‘cros.Eciosfiaco built in a seat which makes a pleasing 
2 and convenient feature. ; 
MNING-R'M- Pr In a house as small as this one the 
! . 


2:0". [Sto" colors of the exterior should be 
harmonious instead of contrasting. It 
could be built of shingles or clapboards 
- and should be stained rather than 
painted because the less conspicuous 

HALL: it is the better for its general effect. 
64%. me Any of the tones of gray bitten in by 
| acids or stained with any of the good 
H stains on the market would be most 
LIVING’ suitable especially if built down on 
It'0% 16:0" the sand dunes. It built on the sand 
dunes the — could be chosen to 

- FOR . harmonize with the color of the sand. 

ORCH For instance light buffs and gray- 

. | green trim or else different shades of 
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light and dark cream. If built among 
= ona trees then use different browns or the 
right greens. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE: SARA 
TEASDALE, THE FIRST OF 
THE SERIES: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


ATURE must always seem inco- 
N herent because her beauty is unut- 
terable, but art is coherent because 
it is utterance. A daisy is incommunicable, 


but a poem about a daisy, because it is more , 


than the daisy and also less, is a communica- 
tion. The poem is more than the flower be- 
cause it is the response of an individual hu- 
man soul. It is less because the maker of it 
must choose to celebrate a salient quality 
of the flower, or that in it which tallies with 
his own mood, neglecting, or perhaps never 
feeling and knowing, the rest of the 
romance that is the story of the flower. By 
his choice of details and by his use of them 
to express his own emotion the poet clothes 
a soul of meaning in a new body of beauty 
which may retain life for centuries after he 
and the daisy have returned to the dust. 
And that, briefly, is the story of the dif- 
ference between art and nature, between 
the thing which grows and dies and the 
thing which is created. Each in its own 
way transcends the glories of the other. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
art, the result of the fact that the artist 
may make his choice of details and use his 
emotion in either one of two ways. The 
poet may see in the daisy what only a 
few others with experiences much like his 
own, with sophisticated taste and the culture 
of his period can see in a daisy ; and he may 
feel an emotion which is exotic and 
peculiar, which most of mankind can not 
share with him and would not easily or 
willingly associate with the daisy. If his 
selection of details for his composition and 
his emotional use of materials are of this 
sort, he is a poet of the intellectuals, of a 
period, of the schools. He is probably very 
clever. He may be brilliant. But it is more 
than probable that he is not great. 

But, on the other hand, a poet may find 
in the daisy an experience which is his own 
personally and is nevertheless universal, a 
mood not too remote from the common 
experiences of life that come to all of us. 
And he may so select his details and use his 
emotion that the poem will tally with birth 
and growth and love and death, with the 
rhythms of winds and seas and marching 
feet. He may build his tower of beauty all 
the way from the common earth of man’s 
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SARA TEASDALE: AMERICAN POET 
feelings to the heaven of fine artistry. In- 
deed he must do this if he is to share the 
popular consciousness and be shared by it 
without loss or compromise. And if he does 
this he is following, even though it be 
humbly and at a distance, in the steps of 
such mighty folks as Homer and David and 
Shakespeare and Goethe. A few will learn 
him first and it may be that others will come 
to him slowly, but eventually he will belong 
to many nations and ages. For he is a poet 
of the people. 

Poetry, which nobly shares the popular 
consciousness of life always has its own 
natural and inevitable manner, a certain 
verve and nonchalance that belongs to 
nature and to life. And this manner is more 
than technique as the powerfully felt truth 
of the poem is more than literal statement. 
Perhaps this manner is really the result of 
the fact that the poem has been powerfully 
and truthfully felt. At any rate, wherever 
it exists it tends to stamp itself upon the 
memory. Whether it is a simple folk song 
or ballad shared with the assured vitality 
of Vachel Lindsay, a great narrative poem 
like John Masefield’s story of Dauber, or 
one of Sara Teasdale’s quiet, inimitable 
lyrics, always it goes ringing and singing 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE 


through the days and nights, irresistible, 
refusing to be forgotten. It is alive. The 
poet who made it is a poet of the people. | 

Ten years ago very little poetry of this 
kind was being written and published in 
this country. Our poets were academic and 
imitative versifiers, content, for the most 
part, with the graven images of art and 
forgetful of the living divinity. But since 
that time we have heard voices worthy of 
our times and of democracy, voices not 
afraid to speak and sing for the race, for 
nature and for life. These are our poets 
of the people, and, even in these times of 
tension and pain, we should not be unmind- 
ful of their singing. For this reason THE 
ToucHSTONE will publish every month an 
article about a contemporary poet in whom 
we believe, who is, in a real and praise- 
worthy sense, a poet of the people. 

SarA TEASDALE, AMERICAN POET 

INCE the beginning of time women 

have loved men, and, through their 
love, have known emotions of innumerable 
tones and flavors. They have shared the 
rapture of the morning stars singing to- 
gether and they have tasted the bitterness 
of the bitter waters of Marah. Men, also, 
after their own fashion, have loved women. 
And the men who have been poets have 
made the love of man for woman com- 
municable and immortal, by singing, with 
powerful emotional honesty, the thing 
which was in their hearts. But, until very 
recently, the conventions of an androcentric 
culture have imposed upon women a 
spiritual bondage of reserve, indirection 
and disguise, from which only great genius 
or unusual daring could set them free. 
Therefore, all too often, women have been 
content to dramatize masculine emotions in 
their songs, or to give us such songs as they 
have supposed would be expected of them. 
Lyrics made in this way must necessarily 
lack sincerity and vitality. And that is why 
few fine lyrics by women are to be found 
in English literature before the days of 
Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

But the day of this bondage has gone by, 
we hope forever, and in our own time, and 
especially in the past decade, a number of 
women here and across the water have sung 
with competent sincerity the love of woman 
for man. Preeminent among them is Sara 
Teasdale, whose whole philosophy of poetry 
is a philosophy of fidelity to the truth as it 
is felt. 


Sara Teasdale (Mrs. Ernst Filsinger) 
believes that the poet who will report him- 
self truly to the world can hardly fail, if he 
be in any real sense a poet, to give the 
world, sooner or later, poetry of un- 
questioned excellence. She believes that the 
worst of all artistic immoralities is to say 
in a lyric something which has not been felt 
in the heart. The actual words of a lyric, 
the statements made in it may be based 
upon a fancy or fiction, but the thing that 
is felt in it—that must be true. Otherwise 
it will never ring true. Otherwise it will 
never achieve that certain and insistent 
quality that claims the allegiance of man- 
kind and makes it not only unique but - 
universal. 

Sara Teasdale has been true to her 
philosophy. She has been emotionally 
honest. She has keenly felt the things all 
women feel and she has given her emotions 
a true form and significance. Therefore 
her little songs, with their often wistful and 
sometimes exultant beauty, are cherished by 
lovers of poetry wherever English is spoken. 
And, although her work has only been in 
general circulation for about ten years, 
many of her poems have already been 
translated into other languages. It is not 
too much, I think, to claim that her best 
lyrics have the indefinable and inevitable 
manner which belongs to poetry that lives. 

She loves to voice her interest in woman’s 
life. Many of her poems, especially the 
earlier ones, express a whimsical coquetry 
that is delightfully feminine, instinct with 
the innocent inherited wisdoms of girlhood. 
This coquetry gives charm to such poems 
as “Four Winds,” wherein she says, 


“When thou art more cruel than he, 
Then will love be kind to thee.” 


and to her poem “The Flight” with its 
refrain, 


“But what if I heard my first love calling 
me once more?” 


It persists with pleasing insouciance in two 
little quatrains called “Love Me” and in 
two others that make a poem called “The 
Look.” It is an essential part of the delicate 
pathos of “The Song for Colin”— 


“Pierrot laid down his lute to weep, 
And sighed, ‘She sings for me.’ 
But Colin slept a careless sleep 
Beneath an apple tree.” 
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In other poems we find much more than 
this coquetry in the revelation of girlhood. 
The inward reaching of a woman’s spirit 
to that which she does not yet know, the 
mystical and undefined longing for fulfill- 
ment, like the longing of the branch for bud 
and blossom, these also belong to youth, and 
these she has expressed in poems like “Twi- 
light,” “A Winter Night” and “Spring 
Night” which voices it most exquisitely. 


“Why am I crying after love 
With youth, a singing voice and eyes 
To take earth’s wonder with surprise?” 


If this were all it would not be enough. 
But her poems of the finding of love never 
lack warmth and dignity. They do not stag- 
ger through metrical sloughs of sentiment- 
ality. And if they lack the elemental vigor 
that has thrilled and shaken our souls in 
the best love poetry written by men, they 
have, nevertheless, a certain glowing depth 
which is always a part of the love and the 
constancy of woman. Those who would find 
this have only to read such poems as “The 
Kiss.” It is most naive, but most womanly. 


“Before you kissed me only winds of 
heaven 
Had kissed me, and the tenderness of 
rain— 
Now you have come, how can I care for 
kisses 
Like theirs again? 


I am my love’s and he is mine forever, 
Sealed with a seal and safe forever- 
more— 
Think you that I could let a beggar enter 
Where a king stood before ?” 


Perhaps her poem “I Would Live In 
Your Love” brings her as near as any of 
her poems to the ancient racial significance 
of the love of woman for man,—it is short, 
poignant, quite perfect in its way. 


“T would live in your love as the sea-grasses 

live in the sea, 

Borne up by each wave as it passes, drawn 
down by each wave that recedes; 

I would empty my soul of the dreams that 
have gathered in me, 

I would beat with your heart as it beats, 
I would follow your soul as it leads.” 


But to my way of thinking, the noblest 
and most satisfying of all her poems of love 
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is one quite recently written in the incom- 
parable Sapphic rhythm. In it love has be- 
come a light for the spirit in the ancient and 
eternal quest for the ultimate beauty and 
truth in the universe. 


THE LAMP 


If I can bear your love like a lamp before 
me, 
When I go down the long steep Road of 
darkness, 
I shall not fear the everlasting shadows, 
Nor cry in terror. 


If I can find out God, then I shall find Him, 
If none can find Him, then I shall sleep 
soundly, 
Knowing how well on earth your love suf- 
ficed me, 
A lamp in darkness. 


This brief reechoing lyric says more than 
words of mine can say of the delicately 
woven beauty, the quiet but shimmering 
colors of Sara Teasdale’s work. The strands 
of it are not rough and robust. The hues 
of it shade into no strident scarlet, no flar- 
ing orange or green. But slender things 
are often strong things, small things are 
sometimes great. And these little vari- 
colored lyrics show that she has felt 
poignantly, has shared the prescient and 
oracular moods of womanhood, and has ex- 
pressed them with a warmth and intimacy 
not incompatible with fine artistic restraint. 
She has chosen for her poems only such 
symbols and images as are natural and rele- 
vant, avoiding those which are striking and 
sensational. She is never that most detest- 
able of all pseudo-artists, the clever poet. 
She uses language simple enough for great 
and venerable uses. She gives us melodies 
quiet and cool and clean-flowing, the ap- 
propriate accompaniment of her moods and 
meanings. And thus she has earned the 
right to be named among us as an American 
poet of the people. 





_ Editor's Note :—Sara Teasdale, Mrs. Filsinger, 
is the author of five books. Her first book, “Son- 
nets to Duse” has not been considered in the 
preparation of this article. The books in which 
the reader can find the poems here mentioned or 
quoted are, “Helen Of Troy And Other Poems” 
(Putnam), “Rivers To The Sea” (Macmillan), 
and “Love Songs” (Macmillan) which is new this 
season. Her fifth book, also just published, is an 
excellent anthology of a hundred love poems by 
other women. It is called “The Answering Voice” 
(Houghton Mifflin). 











ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS 





HOOKED RUGS: THEIR HISs- 
TORY AND PLACE AMONG 
MODERN CRAFT WORK 


HE cubists, if they have done noth- 
ing else for art, have at least brought 


back a sense of color and given us 
a new appreciation of the values of primi- 
tive colors used simply as a child uses 
them. In Colonial days, as far back as the 
seventeenth century, the women began to 
feel the need of enlightening their drab, 
suppressed, Puritanical existence with 
bright colors: It was not seemly for them 
to deck themselves in gay colors, flowers on 
their hats, ribbons in their hair, so they 
ornamented their homes in any way that lay 








ANTIQUE HOOKED RUG, PROPERTY OF MISS 
MABELLE F. LANE, OF A LITTLE OLD HOUSE 
IN ITS FLOWER GARDEN: COLORS ARE REDS, 
WHITE AND GREEN. 


within their somewhat limited possibilities. 
One of the most interesting of their early 
experiments to make the home more beauti- 
ful, was the making of rugs. Braided rugs 
were all very well as far as making a prac- 
tical use of old rags was concerned, but 
stored away in their minds was the memory 
of old tapestries in their home country and 
they felt a desire to weave their rugs in 
some sort of pattern similar to those of the 
old tapestries. Their memory for design 
was not exact enough to reproduce the rich 
tapestries line for line, so they took the 
flowers that grew in their gardens, the fruits 
from their orchards, 
the grapes and grape 
leaves over their porch, 
and used them as 
models for their tap- 
estry rugs. They even 
used the family cat 
and dog as inspiration 
and made humorous 
attempts to reproduce 
the small white home 
or the well-sweep with 
bits of rags carefully 
preserved after they 
had served their ut- 
most usefulness as gar- 
ments. Many of these 
old rugs were dated as 
were the samples made 
during this period. 
Naturally they could 
not in their braided 


OLD COLONIAL HOOKED RUG WITH “RAINBOW BORDER” AND RED AND [UES reproduce eveii 


WHITE FLOWERS: PROPERTY OF THE FLAMBEAU WEAVERS. 


the faintest semblance 
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of a tapestry so they invented what is now 
termed hooked or pulled rugs. The advant- 
age of the hooked rugs over the common 
braided ones was manifold. In the first 
place, it permitted the use of the smaller 
pieces of rags and the work was not as 
heavy as the sewing of braided rugs. As 
soon as housewives began to reproduce the 
flowers of their gardens in quaint stiff dec- 
orative ways, they felt the need of a greater 
variety of color than was to be found in 
their Puritanical scrap bags so they called 
in whatever garden flowers and wild roots 
and berries they could find just beyond their 
door yards that held color in their veins, 
and thus the art of dyeing developed. They 
discovered also that an interesting variation 





of tone was brought about by unevenness 
of dye so when they dipped their strips 
of rag in the dye-pot they pulled them out 
a few at a time to gain variation of tone. 
They also tied them in knots and bundles in 
such a way that portions of the rags were 
not dyed as deeply as others and these 
shaded pieces made splendid blendings 
when they wished to reproduce the wild rose 
at their door or the hollyhock that stood at 
the garden wall. 

The old hooked rugs were made with 
either cotton or wool and upon a foundation 
of coarse hand-woven linen. Later when 
burlap became common it was used, but it 
lacked the strength of the old hand-woven 
linen mesh. The hook used was generally 
one that the fathers, sons or brothers made 
for them at the village blacksmith, simply a 
strip of iron bent back at the edge and 
smoothed a little. The men also made the 
rough wooden frames needed to hold the 
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foundation taut, but the women depended 
upon their own inventiveness and skill to 
draw the patterns on it in colored chalks 
or a bit of black charcoal taken from the 
fireplace. In nearly every case the pat- 
terns were carefully drawn before the work 
was begun, the beauty of design not being 
left to chance. In other words, the rug- 
maker never improvised her pattern but 
thought it out carefully before she began. 
This was partly because she had to make 
the utmost use of certain colors and had 
figured very carefully whether there would 
be green enough for leaves, blue enough for 
sky, or red enough for “posies.” One of 
the favorite designs reproduced with infinite 
variations was the flower or fruit basket. 


THE FAMILY 


OLD COLONIAL RUG HONORING 
PET: COLORS ARE GRAY, TAN AND BLACK: 
OWNED BY MABELLE F. LANE. 


This subject provided the greatest oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of bright color 
in small quantities and the cleverness of 
some of the designs handed down to us 
cannot go wumrecognized. When gaudy 
carpets were introduced into the homes of 
the wealthy Colonial families, braided and 
hooked rugs were hidden away in attics, 
there to lie ignominiously neglected until 
the revival of interest in craft work called 
them forth. 

An interesting chapter in the history of 
hooked rugs is now being compiled in New 
York City; namely, that of an exhibition 
of those made in old Colonial days. These 
rugs that have been hidden away in old 
chests because their owners did not think 
them fit to be used, are now being shown 
hung upon the walls of the galleries of a 
New York studio and given the place of 
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honor among craft work of various kinds. 
Seventy or more of these old rugs mel- 
lowed through sun and time to shades as 
tender and lovely as those of Persian weav- 
ing, are being shown at the studio of Flam- 
beau Weavers. Great peonies, huge tulips, 
quaint little masses of flowers, cornucopias 
of fruit, chanticleers announcing the coming 
of day and many other similar subjects 





ANCIENT HOOKED RUG SHOWING 


RED AND 
PLUM COLORED FLOWERS, GREEN AND DULL 
BLUE LEAVES ON A GRAY GROUND: PROPERTY 
OF THE FLAMBEAU WEAVERS. 


have so attracted the attention of modern 
craft workers that the art has been taken 
up again with interest. Looking at the old 
rugs in this exhibition we wonder if it is 
possible for modern workers to produce 
work equal in charm of design and color. 





WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOL- 
DIER BOYS: “XMAS GOOD 
CHEER BAGS” FOR THE 
TRENCHES: BY JEANNE 
JUDSON 


“6 EAR MOTHER: Many thanks 

lL) for your cheering letters and for 

the many comforts, which, while 

they did not come direct from your hands, 

[ know you helped to bring me, by sending 
things for ‘some soldier boy.’ 

“T am back on light duty in camp, after a 
long turn in the line which, thank God, I 
passed through safely. Our camp is situ- 
ated on a hill and it is frightfully cold. Life 
here is dull as we are in all week and cannot 
go down into the town even on week ends, 
as, of course, there is no leave. We are on 
active duty though not in the trenches. 

“Thanks to you and the English and 
French women as well, we are able to read, 
write, play bridge, etc., which passes the 
time pleasantly, though I think men herded 
together as we are, are inclined to get rather 
boorish. 

“My great friend Mac went out the other 
day. My prayer is that he may get another 
‘blighty’ wound. He is too splendid to have 
anything else happen to him. I was very 


lucky when I reported for duty here last 
week. I found a man from Grandboro— 
John Talbot—and he has let me come in 
with him in his room in this hut. Therefore 
I did not have to go into a bare room. He 
has been stationed here for some time and is 
very comfortable. He has a phonograph 
with many records; then there is a chest of 
drawers, his bed and mine, a covered shelf 
to hang clothes on, mats on the floor and 
Kitchener’s pictures on the walls. I am 
writing this by the light of an oil lamp. We 
have electric light even here, but it is 
switched off at eleven o’clock. Perhaps you 
can picture me here from the very bad 
sketch on the other side. 

“Why be so stupid as to say you feel 
futile and useless? Thousands of American 
soldiers are blessing you and women like 
you, Mother dear, for sending the things we 
really need. So many things sent from in- 
dividual gift givers are unwelcome and im- 
practical. 

“Do you know, I have known British sol- 
diers to receive cans of ‘Bully beef’ from 
home, when as you know, that is the main 
idea in the army for rations. The poor 
boys were so disappointed. They had ex- 
pected to find jam or cigarettes or candy 
in the boxes. 

“Tt is nice to be here at rest after my ‘hot’ 
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weeks in Belgium. Of course, there being 
no offensive on here, the back areas are 
quiet not being bombed or shelled. The re- 
lief from noise is wonderful. 

“Please write and write. It takes so long 
for your letters to reach me. You can't 
realize how I wait for them. With all my 
love, Mother Dear, 

Gordon.” 


Letters like the above were the bright 
spots in Mrs.-Grayson’s life during the 
months after the departure of her son: for 
France. This was not the first letter she 
had received. It was written months after 
the boys left. She read it to Mrs. Talbot. 
They read all their letters to each other now 
and it comforted them to know that their 
two boys were together. 

The first weeks after the boys left were 
the hardest to bear. It was fully three 
weeks before any news came and then it was 
of the briefest. They had gone on board a 
transport immediately upon arriving in New 
York and when news did come it was only 
short letters written on ship board. 

“Don’t know what we would have done, 
drilling on deck without the sweaters you 
knitted for us,” wrote Gordon Grayson. 
“There were (word cut by censor) ships in 
our fleet. We expect to arrive at (word cut 
by censor) about the twenty-fourth. That 
is all the news at present.” 

Other women in Grandboro had received 
similar letters and as if by a common im- 
pulse they all met that afternoon at Mrs. 
Grayson’s house. 

“What now ?” was the question they were 
all asking and as usual it was to Mrs. Tal- 
bot that they looked for an answer. 

“Our boys are probably in France by this 
time, or will be by the time any letters can 
reach them,” said Mrs. Talbot. “I know 
they were to spend only a short time in 
training in England. The next thing is 
letters and more letters. We can’t know 
exactly where our boys are at any time, but 
if you address letters rightly and the ships 
cross safely, you may be sure they will reach 
the boys some time. Letters must be ad- 
dressed with the soldier’s name, X regi- 
ment, care American Expeditionary Force, 
France. Then the letters will go first to 
the American field headquarters and from 
there will be distributed to the men. We 
can’t realize all that our letters will mean to 
them. I’ve got a letter here from an English 
boy, one of my nephews. He says, 
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“*Please do write as often as you can, 
because letters are about the only thing we 
live for ; it is otherwise hardly an existence.’ 

“That to me, an aunt whom he has never 
seen. You can see how much more letters 
from home will mean. The next thing is to 
keep on writing even when you don’t get 
any answers, and not to write panicky let- 
ters when you don’t hear news. So many 
things can happen to keep a man from writ- 
ing, or to keep letters from arriving, and no 
news must be regarded as good news. We 
must just keep our courage and continue 
to write, praying that the letters will reach 
their destination and that we will one day 
get answers.” 

“But anyone can write letters,” pouted a 
pretty girl. “I want to do more than that; 
something personal for Jack so that he will 
know that I think about him every minute.” 

There were a number of other girls in 
the room, less frank about their sweethearts, 
but no less anxious to do something “per- 
sonal,” and they all nodded an approving 
assent. 

“T know just how you all feel,” said Mrs. 
Grayson, “because I’ve been thinking the 
same thing, but this is not a time for choice 
of service. We must do what we can, not 
what we wish. We must be soldiers at 
home, just as our boys are soldiers abroad. 

“It is possible that if we sent individual 
gifts to our men, they might get them, but 
it is not at all certain. We can never know 
exactly where they are at any given time. 
In addition, every individual package makes 
the work of shipping and distributing more 
difficult. I have heard that the French 
docks are loaded with freight packages and 
that the facilities for moving them are very 
much over taxed. 

“Our government has been making every 
effort to centralize relief work in the Red 
Cross; as loyal Americans we must do 
everything possible to support the govern- 
ment. I have been getting all the informa- 
tion possible during the last two weeks about 
helping our boys in the trenches. There are 
lots of things that we can do, but they must 
all be done for ‘an American soldier in 
France,’ not for any individual man. We 
may have one particular soldier in mind, but 
we must work with the idea of helping 
some mother’s son—if every woman does 
this, we may be sure that our own boys are 
receiving every comfort possible. 

“In the first place we must realize that 
all the time is not being spent in the trenches, 
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Men are kept in the front line only for 
short periods of time. Then they are sent 
back to rest stations behind the lines—some- 
times they are fortunate enough to be in a 
village with roofs over their heads, some- 
times they have only tents and sometimes 
they are stationed in the Y. M. C. A. huts, 
temporary buildings for rest and recreation 
put up all over France by the English Y. M. 
C. A., and by the American Y. M. C. A. 
War Work Council. Through them we can 
help to make dull days less dull. Here the 
men write letters, read, play cards and play 
games in the gymnasiums that the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work Council is establishing. 

“We sent our boys away fairly well 
equipped, but things wear out and get lost, 
and it is up to us to see that their supplies 
are renewed. Among other things they need 
books and magazines to read in the rest 
huts. The National Library War Council 
in Washington is sending these books. We 
can send books to them or money to buy 
books. It will be more interesting to send 
the books because then we can write a cheer- 
ing message in every book. Just a name 
and address and ‘good luck’ on the fly leaf 
will lend a personal touch. But if we send 
books, they must be carefully chosen. We 
can please them most by sending cheerful 
fiction and poetry—Kipling and Service— 
the sort of poetry men like. 

“We can send tobacco, too. That’s some- 
thing that must be sent all the time for it 
doesn’t last long. The men will smoke a 
lot and we don’t want them to suffer for 
anything that will add to their comfort. To- 
bacco is sent duty free through the Red 
Cross. 

“The Expeditionary Fund Bureau of the 
National League for Women’s Service will 
take care of all sorts of contributions if 
they are sent for American soldiers, and 
when we send small shipments it is as 
well to send them through this organization, 
as they can add our contributions to others 
and send them all in one big shipment. 

“When we get together a very large ship- 
ment of any one thing, tobacco or books or 
writing materials, we can send them to our 
own regiment. We will pack them and ship 
them to the National headquarters of the 
Red Cross with instructions that they are 
intended for a certain regiment and they 
will be sent that way. 

“T know how much each one of us wants 
to send a personal gift, especially at Christ- 
mas time. The Woman’s Naval Service, 


_ That seems such an easy thing to do. 


Incorporated, is collecting Christmas Good 
Cheer Bags for our soldiers. The National 
headquarters is in Washington and the New 
York branch is at 289 Madison Avenue. 
Here, again, they do not like to accept bags 
for individual soldiers. You see, the bags 
must be in the headquarters by the end of 
November, if they are to reach France in 
time for distribution at Christmas time. 
You can understand how difficult it would 
be if each bag had a separate address. 
When they are all sent across for ‘American 
Soldiers and Sailors’ distribution is made 
quite easy. The thing to do is to pack every 
bag with your own boy in mind, then every- 
one will be satisfactorily supplied. 

“The Christmas Good Cheer Bags are 
made much like the comfort kits, of durable 
cloth, ten by thirteen inches and fastened 
by a draw string—usually of shoe lace that 
can be taken out and used. They are filled 
with things to be worn, eaten or smoked, or 
things that will be in constant use, like foun- 
tain pens or indelible pencils. Writing pa- 
per is good, too, and chocolate and tobacco, 
a wrist watch, if you feel you can afford it, 
a pipe, a pack of cards, a small book— 
something Christmasy, if possible.” 

Other women had been thinking about the 
same things and when she paused they 
took up her story. 

“Don’t forget the knitting,” said one prac- 
tical little woman. ‘We must keep on knit- 
ting for the Red Cross. We may be very 
sure that some soldier will welcome every 
gift we send.” 

“And magazines,” said another. “I saw 
a notice on the upper right hand corner of 
one of my magazines the other day, that 
said if I had put a one cent stamp on it 
and give it back to the post man, it would 
be forwarded to the post office in Washing- 
ton and from there to our soldiers in France. 
As 
it is so many magazines go to waste. I al- 
ways plan to take my old ones to a hospital, 
but I never do. Now, we can send them 
away just as soon as we finish reading them.” 

Before the meeting was over every 
woman there had found her work and was 
eager to begin. First, they set to work on 
The Christmas Good Cheer Bags, because 
the time was limited on these. They were 
disappointed not to be able to send personal 
gifts, but Mrs. Talbot persuaded them that 
they could serve better by sending gifts 
without individual names on them, and they 
contented themselves with long, cheering 
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letters, mailed in good time to reach the 
boys on or before Christmas day. 

A Red Cross unit had already been 
formed in Grandboro and this, as well as 
various committees working for other auxil- 
iary organizations, met at Mrs. Grayson’s 
home. A big bulletin board was put up 
with the names and addresses of the various 
societies for which they were working, and 
a number of women volunteered to work 
every day at sorting, packing, addressing 
and shipping the various contributions. The 
bulletin board read: 

RED CROSS 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
National Library War Council 
Washington, D. C. 
Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 

128 E. 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Women’s Naval Service, Incorporated 
289 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National League for Women’s Service 
259 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Every month a shipment of books went 
to the National Library War Council, and 
each book contained a personal message, 
for as the letters began to come home, they 
realized how every little thing helps to divert 
the minds of men wearied by war. 

To the Y. M. C. A. War Work Council 
they sent money, to help continue the splen- 
did work of caring for the leisure hours of 
the soldiers. They were glad to know that 
they had helped to contribute to the thirty 
thousand dollars that this organization had 
spent in gymnasium equipment and to the 
other large sums that had gone to the estab- 
lishment of canteens where the men could 
get good food, and to recreation centers 
where the men’s moral as well as physical 
welfare was cared for. 


Every month a shipment of knitted things, 
tobacco and candy went to the Red Cross, 
and special gifts were sent to the Expedi- 
tionary Fund Bureau of the National 
League for Women’s Service. There 
weren't any magazines wasted in Grani- 
boro during those months. Every one went 
back to the post office in Washington, to be 
sent to the men abroad. 

At first it seemed to the women that in 
doing all these things for nameless soldiers 
they were forgetting their own more dear 
ones, but when at last the letters began 
coming in, such as the one quoted at the 
beginning of this article, they began to see 
the value of universal patriotism and help- 
fulness. In helping all soldiers they were 
helping their own. 

The letters were all cheerful. They did 
not tell much about the weeks spent “on 
the line” but they told stories of rest camps, 
of competitive games arranged by the Y. 
M. C. A., of unexpected comforts and lux- 
uries sent through the Red Cross, of how 
they were learning French, partly through 
the “Easy French” books sent in comfort 
kits but more through their association with 
French comrades, and always the pleas for 
letters, for though the women wrote often 
all of the letters were not received or were 
delayed and came in bunches. 

So far none of the Grandboro boys have 
been killed, but one day in a belated list of 
wounded printed in a New York paper, 
some of the women read the names of their 
own boys, and when they met again it was 
to consider the question of “What we can 
do for our boys in the hospitals.” 





(The letters quoted in the article are real let- 
ters from real soldiers at the front. Only the 
names have been changed). 





AMERICAN GLADIOLUS EX- 
HIBITION 


ARDEN-MAKERS who love color 

rather than perfume and pomp and dis- 
play rather than sweetness, should have 
visited the annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society, held at the Museum 
of the Bronx Botanical Garden, New York 
City, during the season. It would rather 
seem that this brilliant plant had reached 
the full climax of flower color possibilities. 
To the amateur observer the colors were 
wonderful in their intensity and marvelous 
in their variety. Even experienced growers 
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rejoiced in new shades, markings and forms 
of fringed petals that had never before 
been seen. 

The first prize for the most artistic dis- 
play was taken by B. Hammond Tracy. 
John Lewis Childs won honor for the best 
and largest collection of named varieties. 
T. A. Havemeyer carried off the first prize 
for white flowers. John Scheepers and 
Company showed the new cream white 
Primulinus seedling and several other dis- 
tinctly new varieties. The exhibit from 
Vaughn’s seed store attracted great atten- 
tion for its new varieties and the perfection 
of well known species. 
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ART NOTES of modern American sculpture the sole dec- 
oration in color will be of screens by Robert 
Winthrop Chanler. All available Brancussi 
will be exhibited. Among the sculptors 
who will be represented by their most re- 
cent work are (besides Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Borglum): Daniel Chester French, 
Frederick MacMonnies, Edith Woodman 
Burroughs, Gertrude V. Whitney, Salva- 


VAR,” tore Bilotti, Benjamin Buffano, Mary Can- 
v field, Mabel Conkling, Renée Prahar, James 
i Earle Fraser, Jo Davidson, E. O. R. De 


Rosales, Henry Dickinson Thrasher, Paul 
Manship, Mario Korbel, John Gregory, 
Malvina Hoffman, C. C. Rumsey, Chester 





“ALLIES OF SCULPTURE” AT THE 
RITZ-CARLTON DURING DECEM- 
BER 


ad [ Allies of Sculpture” consists 
of a small committee—Mrs. Ather- 
ton, Mrs. William Adams Delano, 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Leonard 
M. Thomas, Mrs. William Payne Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney—Richard 


Fletcher, secretary, and H. Grant Kingore, noel 
treasurer and manager to the Committee. OF YOUTH: 

The first show of sculpture will open BY EDITH 
early in December at the roof-garden at WOODMAN 


the Hotel Ritz-Carlton. Admission will be 
free and the benefits to the various Ameri- 
can and Allied charities will accrue from 
the sales and orders handled by the “Allies 
of Sculpture.” The exhibition will last un- 
til Christmas. Two massive heads of Abra- 
ham Lincoln will be shown—one by George 
Gray Barnard and one by Gutzon Borglum. 
In addition to the hundreds of examples 
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Beach, Robert Aitken, Alice Morgan 
Wright and Victor Salvatore. 

It is the purpose of the “Allies of Sculp- 
ture” to arrange for frequent exhibits in this 
country, and after the restoration of peace 
to undertake exhibitions of American 
sculpture in Paris, London and Rome. 


HE exhibition of sculpture at the 

Montross Galleries presenting the work 
of Cartiano Scarpitta won the instant 
enthusiasm of every visitor. The exquisite 
altar piece of Mary with the holy child in 
her arms sitting upon the “gray-coat ass” 
so full of spiritual beauty and the portrait 
bust of Mr. Bahr, vigorous, striking and 
wonderful, showed the sculptor master of 
two distinctly different phases of his art. 
“The Vision” seemed to flood the room 
with inspired light and “The Light that 
Failed” held the attention through charm of 
color and perfection of composition. ‘The 
whole exhibition was of such unusual im- 
portance and interest that fuller notice will 
be given it in the pages of the Tue Toucnu- 
STONE Magazine. 


AY exhibition of the pictures by Allen 
Tucker at the Montross Galleries held 
from October 30th to November 17th 
presented a room glowing with color and 
variety of subjects. The landscapes were 
especially interesting because of breadth of 
handling and rich color. Compositions were 
simple but handled so that they brought out 
the vibrating atmosphere of outdoors with 
delightful freshness. In this exhibition life- 
sized portraits, landscapes, sunny valleys 
and foggy inlets showed *‘te artist’s interest 


in every form that gives scope to his love 
of color. 


{LLIAM JEAN BEAULEY’S ex- 

hibition of oil and water color paint- 
ings, lithographs and pencil drawings at the 
Milch Galleries, showed this virile artist in 
a new handling of subjects especially famil- 
iar to New Yorkers. The large canvas of 
Madison Square Garden, the Metropolitan 
Museum and various other familiar land- 
marks showed mastery of draftsmanship 
and charm of morning and night color, yet 
it was the brisk technique and _ brilliant 
coloring of the water colors that revealed 
his special genius to the greatest advantage. 
His clear, vigorous, simple pencil drawings 
were especially noteworthy. In but a few 
strokes the stories of wharfs and villages 
were told most marvellously. A more cém- 
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YOSHINOSEN, BY J. DAVIDSON 


plete account of this exhibition will be given 
shortly in THE ToucusTone Magazine, with 
full and interesting illustrations. 


T the MacDowell Club the work of 
New York’s leading architects, in- 
cluding such men as McKim, Mead and 
White, C. Grant LaFarge and Tracy and 
Swartwout, were shown from Nov. 3rd to 
Dec. 17th. The main purpose of this ex- 
hibition was to indicate the method by 
which the architect arrives at the finished 
result. The rooms furnished therefore 
valuable instruction as well as a delightful 
presentation of the Architectural art. 
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HE first exhibition of the works of the 

American League of Young Sculptors, 
held at the Gorham Galleries, is of more 
than usual interest. The promise of these 
young sculptors seems already, in some 
cases, to be fulfilled, so finished is their 
work. The “Rabbit” by Olympio Brindisi, 
skillfully modelled and subtle in treatment, 
shows a fine understanding and apprecia- 
tion of animal character. “The Blue 
Dancer” by Edwin F. Frey, the “Yawn” 
by Anthony de Francisci, the “Truckman” 
by Abraham Rosenstein and the exquisite 
“Flower Holder” by Karl H. Gruppe, were 
especially strong and exquisitely modelled. 
Charles A. Hafner showed a remark- 
able bit of portrait work. Besides the 
portrait busts and fountain figures, 
were interesting door knockers and 
several studies for garden figures. A 
fuller review will be given this exhibi- 
tion in an early number of THE 
TOUCHSTONE. 


T the Whitney-Richards Gallery 
the work of two Canadians, 
Frank Milton Armington and Caroline 
H. Armington, who have spent their 
lives in Paris, are being shown. These 
paintings and etchings of Paris streets 
and French villages show great ver- 
satility of handling. The collection is 
of special interest to Americans be- 
cause the proceeds of the sale are to 
help the French prisoners of the war. 


T the Ehrich Gallery, fifty-two 
pencil drawings by George Lor- 
enzo Noyes attracted interest through 


“SCHEHEREZADE BORNE TO HER BATH.” COVER 
DESIGN BY J. W. REYNOLDS 


the poetical interpretation of wild trackless 
mountains, peaks and passes. The drawings, 
in size and in fineness of handling, are like 
miniatures. 


INTERESTING CRAFT WORK: BY 
JAMES WARREN REYNOLDS 


MOST original and interesting dis- 
covery in good craftsmanship has 
been made recently at an exhibition 
by James Warren Reynolds. The 


stage of recent years has had some wonder- 
ful color schemes; craftsmen have availed 
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“KING OF THE BLACK ISLE.” DESIGN FOR TRAY 
BY J. W. REYNOLDS 


themselves of this inspiration which has 
resulted in a rich note and greater variety 
in our decorative sense. Among these new 
craftsmen we rank Mr. Reynolds. Having 
found that people were interested in the 
small sketches and color notes they saw in 
his studio—and these same people having 
expressed a wish to buy them—he decided 
to design and decorate articles with an in- 
dustrial value, such as boxes and trays. 

At a recent exhibition which he gave he 
showed only.a few of the many things he 
has executed, but all of these were done 
with a quality of elegance. It has been 
difficult to convince many people that Mr. 
Reynolds did not use enamel, as the color 
under his very simple treatment of alcohol 
and shellac has a great depth and brilliancy. 
There is no hint in the boxes that he has 
so deftly decorated of imitating the Japanese 
lacquer that has been so extensively used. 
His use of themes from “The Arabian 
Nights” has a charm that holds the attention 
until the particular story illustrated is en- 
tirely brought to mind. Mr. Reynolds knows 
his subject well and imparts the whimsical 
quality of the Russian ballet. Among the 
most beautiful in color and design are 
“Scheherezade Being Borne to Her Bath,” 
“The King of the Black Isle,” and 
“Bagdad.” Particularly striking was this 
last, as the brilliantly colored scene seemed 
suffused in sunlight, an effect quite remark- 
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able and most startling in decorative art. 
These things are done only in Mr. 
Reynolds’ play hours out in Woodstock, 
where he has a studio down among the oaks 
at the foot of Overlook Mountain; there 
he is studying mural decoration, and many 
who saw his exhibition are awaiting with 
interest the time when he will be ready to 
display this more ambitious work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“A SON OF THE MIDDLE BOR- 
DER”: BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


‘6 4 SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER,” 
A by Hamlin Garland, is a tale of the 

frontiersman of forty years ago so 

simply yet so beautifully told that it 
is transformed from what might have been 
a series of tiresome events to a delightful 
story teeming with genuine feeling and 
human interest. Mr. Garland has given us 
a rare insight into the workings of a boy’s 
mind. What child has not gone through 
every stage that is depicted here? All of us 
have known what the author means when 
he says, “How little is required to give a 
child joy, but men—and women too some- 
times—forget how little it takes to give a 
child pain.” And yet how exclusive of all 
responsibility is the child-mind. Moving 
from one farm to another, from old friends 
to new, the thing that impressed the youth 
most was the country in which he found 
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himself; first the valley, then the hilltops, 
then the plains, each place more beautiful 
than the last. And side by side with this 
we sense the trials and tribulations of the 
parents in going abroad, facing difficulties, 
always secure in the ultimate realization of 
their ideals. 

The book is full of interesting episodes 
which bring famous Americans very close 
to the reader through the personal touch of 
the author. Through the entire story we 
feel the nomadic tendency of the period, the 
ever present spirit to move on to untried 
lands, that wonderful spirit that made the 
pioneers of this country true, noble, courag- 
eous sons of America. (Published by The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 467 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60 net.) 


THE GIRL AND THE FAUN: BY 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


HE faun Coix loved the beautiful Jole, 
daughter of man, and the great god Pan 
comforted his heart as only this understand- 
ing god is able to do. Pan is always ap- 
proachable by suppliant fauns or mortals, 
Eden Phillpotts tells us. “One need only 
call upon his name with reverence and the 
Universal will respond. It is necessary, 
however, that we should be in perfect har- 
mony with earth. But if your spirit is pre- 
pared, then in some sort your petition will 
be answered and one of his myriad voices 
will fall upon your ear. It may be the sound 
of the wind in the hair of an ancient forest ; 
or it may be in the tinkle of dry, dead leaves, 
the sigh of dead heather and the tap of fall- 
ing acorns at autumn time; it may be in the 
lift and lull of river music afar off; or the 
murmur of waterfalls; it may be in the dis- 
tant cry of birds that fly by night, or the 
booming of bitterns, or laughter of wood- 
peckers, or hooting of owls. Pan may speak 
in the voices of storm waves, when their 
crystal scythes flash over the sand and mow 
dead shells on lonely shores ; or he may bell 
on the cliff and the precipice, where wind 
strikes stone and turns a mountain into a 
harp. Or you shall hear him in the glim- 
mering leas of summer, where a million 
wings glint over the flowers and the insects 
drone together. In the spiring skylark’s 
song he speaks as often as with the great 
voice of the thunder; to-day he will let a 
croaking frog make his answer; to-morrow 
he will whisper with the voice of the rain.” 
No one but Mr. Phillpotts could tell the 
story of the faun and the girl with such 


exquisitely chosen words that the story 
means nothing at all but the delight of 
reading it becomes a memorable experience. 
The book contains four superb color draw- 
ings by Frank Brangwyn, and every page is 
made charming with one of his decorations. 
The book is one that old folks would like to 
give young people and out-of-door lovers 
buy for themselves. Mr. Phillpotts, who has 
given us some of the most poetical descrip- 
tions of nature ever written, has let his 
fancy wander free as the winds in this book. 
(Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 78 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00 net). 


FIFES AND DRUMS, A COLLECTION 
OF POEMS OF AMERICA AT WAR 


HIS interesting little volume was com- 

piled by The Vigilantes, a non-partisan 
organization of authors and others banded 
together for the purpose of arousing the 
country to a realization of the importance 
of the problems confronting the American 
people. These poems written under the 
immediate stress of great events have al- 
ready been widely published through news- 
papers and magazines of America. Charies 
Hanson Towne, Theodosia Garrison, Percy 
Mackaye, Clinton Scollard, Wallace Irwin 
and many others have contributed to this 
volume of war poems. (Published by 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
142 pages. Price, $1.00 net). 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN: BY 
CHARLES J. MURPHY AND JEAN- 
NETTE YOUNG MORTON 


‘¢T* AT corn meal, suggest it to others and 

teach them how to use it,” is the 
advice of the two authors of this book de- 
voted mainly to receipts for using corn, the 
biggest of all America’s crops. We, the 
American people, have been advised and 
counseled to save our wheat and the purpose 
of this volume is to tell how to save it by 
using corn as a substitute for it and also 
for other cereals. This book makes one 
fully realize that it would be no hardship to 
eat more corn, and thus give more wheat 
to our fighters and the families of our 
Allies. European people have not yet 
learned to use corn so they must have our 
wheat. This little book shows the impor- 
tant part that our great national farm prod- 
uct, corn, can play in supplying the needs 
of the world. It contains a short history 
of Indian corn, but the bulk of the book 
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is given over to receipts for corn dishes, 
breads, muffins, waffles, fritters, desserts, 
etc. The book is a liberal education for 
housewives and should be classed among 
the national thrift propaganda of great 
value. (Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 128 pages. Price, 
75 cents.) 


A GARDEN ROSARY: BY AGNES 
EDWARDS 


ROM April 10th to November Ist, a 

daily record of the spiritual rather than 
the visible side of garden life has been re- 
corded by the author in this small volume 
dedicated to “The rose of all the world— 
My Mother.” Each day’s observation has 
in a way been made as though with a defin- 
ite thought of the mother. It is full of 
poetic fancy and pleasant reading for gar- 
den lovers. (Published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 132 
pages. Price $1.25.) 


THE MENACE OF PEACE: 
BY GEORGE D. HERRON 


The purpose of this small book is to show 
that the war is but the outward expression 
of hunan conflict. (Published by Mitchell 
Kennerley. 110 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


THE GIFT TO POSTERITY 


HE war has developed a new spirit 

and a new wisdom in Christmas giv- 
ing. There is far too much at stake 

for patriotic citizens to waste money 

in thoughtless giving, yet we all want to give, 
and nothing, not even this terrible war, will 
stop the generous American from giving 
freely. This war is making him wiser, 
however, about what and how he gives. 
Zealous enthusiasm for the country has 
awakened also a new loyalty and apprecia- 
tion of family ties. We buy war bonds, give 
to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., hospitals, 
aviation corps and send comfort kits to all 
the soldiers we can. Should not a portion 
at least of our money go to save personal 
records of this war, to preserve family as 
well as national history? In years to come 
every least thing that has to do with son, 
relative or friend will be held in utmost 
veneration. Small snapshots, officers’ but- 
tons, swords and kits will all be treasured 
as mementos of the boys who fought in this 
war. How greatly we all treasure the 
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daguerreotypes of our fathers and grand- 
fathers with military buttons emphasized in 
gold! But these are all frail and require 
an iron-bound chest to ward away the anni- 
hilating inroads of time. 

The portrait of Lieutenant Whiting we 
are showing brought to our attention the im- 
portance of making such permanent records 
of men in the service. Bronze becomes 
steadily more beautiful with age, the deli- 
cate lines of the modeling remaining through 
the passing of time while the coloring be- 





© Hunt Metal Specialties Co. 


comes steadily richer in tone. These bronze 
portraits make priceless as well as unusual 
Christmas gifts, and those people who are 
always puzzled to know what to give can 
find a rare and appreciated solution in these 
portraits. A bronze portrait of the young 
soldier in his first uniform will outlast any 
miniature, photograph or oil painting, and 
may thus be handed down to the third and 
fourth generation of the heroes who fought 
in this world war, becoming an ever more 
priceless family possession. 

Now that everybody is being reminded of 
their duty to the nation this new thought of 
duty to our own family comes with especial 
importance. The cost of these permanent 
Christmas gifts, that honor nation as well as 
individual, is not great because the artists 
who make them are seizing this opportunity 
to “do their bit.” 
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A Portrait in Bronze 


N every age, great achievement or 

heroic sacrifice has been accorded 

loving recognition by its symbolic 
perpetuation in artistic and enduring 
bronze. Thus have we come to asso- 
ciate bronze with the loftiest expres- 
sion of artistic portraiture, and as the 
happiest and most fitting medium 
through which to manifest our admira- 
tion or recognition of extraordinary 
accomplishment. 
Among our recent distinguished pa- 
trons are Major-General Pershing, 
Major Robert Bacon and Lt.-Com- 
mander Kenneth Whiting, for each of 
whom we have recently completed ex- 
cellent bronze portraits which have 
elicited expressions of enthusiastic 
approval. 
One other especially appealing feature 
of this work as executed by us is that 
the necessity of giving tedious sittings 
is quite obviated, as these bronze por- 
traits are reproduced by our artists 
and sculptors direct from photographs. 


We will accept commissions for exe- 
cuting a limited number of these 
superb portraits in bronze at the prices 
given below. 
Four by six osha. One hundred dollars 
Five by seven Inches, One hundred and forty dollars 
Six by eight Inches, ‘One hundred and seventy dollars 


Seven by nine inches, Two hundred dollars 
Duplicates from twenty-five to fifty doliars each 


We will be pleased to send you a copy of our brochure 
on request. Mention the Touchstone Magazine. 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS 


WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS: BY 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


(Continued from page 247) 
jobs done, nursing, relief work, a little 
“speaking” here and there, just activity 
enough to camouflage the fact that they are 
keeping the essential direction of affairs in 
their own hands. 

Now we would be willing to have them 
keep it fully, if we were as sure of their 
ability as we are of their good intentions. 
But we are not—quite. It is not that we 
distrust them—we have never felt so near 
them as now, in our common anguish, but 
without desiring to be critical, every woman 
knows in her heart that she has a very 
tempered respect for her husband’s house- 
keeping. Not with absolute security of 
mind does the average wife and mother 
go off and leave her husband in charge of 
house and children. Why should she be 
expected to feel more security in his na- 
tional housekeeping and his care for the 
children of the State, especially as she has 
had a long chance to watch him at the job 
under the relatively simple conditions of 
peace? 

I have not been in America many weeks 
but already I have heard the opinions of 
many women on a great variety of subjects, 
from uniform collars to oleomargarine 
bought below cost, and from base-hospitals 
without heat or drainage to the major crime 
of postal delays. This last is so serious a 
matter as to justify a campaign on the part 
of women, all by itself. It must be dealt 
with separately. There will be scores more 
of such matters before we are done. 

The men of the nation have a right to 
our fullest support, and to know that they 
have it, but our absent sons have a right to 
something else—to the certain dependence 
that we shall bring to bear all we are, to 
enlarge the capacity of the men who have 
their safety and welfare in charge. We 
should make it plain that we mean to ask 
nothing for ourselves, but everything for 
our soldiers; that we are prepared to bear 
in cheerful silence the hardest restrictions 
and denials they may lay upon us, and then 
ask for more; but that we will endure no 
unnecessary atom laid upon our army, and 
that will include the strains to which they 
may be subjected through their nearest and 
dearest at home. 

By so much as the sacrifice is righteous, 
needful and consented, by so much any 


savable addition to it will be intolerable. 
We are prepared for losses and graves; we 
do not mean to prepare for preventable 
losses and unnecessary victims. If we, the 
women of America, are going to be satisfied 
to see things done as well but no better (I 
forbear to say—as badly if no worse) than 
in other countries caught all unprepared by 
an assassin’s attack,—we shall deserve all 
the grief and loss that will come to us; 
but will our sons, our young husbands, our 
lovers have deserved it? lf we are going 
to sit silent (we have voices, if not votes) 
while incompetence and bungling take costly 
toll of young lives which trust in us, we 
shall deserve to lose them; but will these 
boys have deserved to die—not for a cause 
worth any death, but for somebody’s incom- 
petence, greed, stupidity, or for our cow- 
ardice, weakness, apathy, neglect which con- 
sented to these blunders and connived at 
these sins? 

I have no programme to offer. America 
does not lack able women to devise one. 
But it is clear the first step of all is to bring 
home to every individual woman her im- 
mense responsibility—a responsibility she 
cannot delegate: the fact that this war is 
her private and most pressing business as 
well as the Nation’s, and that more is de- 
manded of her than the sending of boxes, 
making of shirts, rolling of bandages and 
the wearing of becoming uniforms. 

Nobody is unaware that a good part of 
America has been knitting and cutting and 
rolling and Red-Crossing for three years: 
it has all been good and useful; it will still 
be good and useful—but it is no longer 
enough. There has been a war-census of 
women, and a good deal of mobilization in 
spots—as in the nursing profession; but 
there remains on all sides a vast army of 
unmobilized women, a vast reservoir of un- 
tapped energies. Every city, town, village 
through the length and breadth of America 
should organize now. The women of each 
should make known to the men of each 
that they are actively ready to do their part. 
The entire woman-power of this great na- 
tion should be as fully at command as the 
man-power. One hears every day of short- 
age of labor, crops wasted, business delayed, 
for lack of hands—why, when there are 
still so many idle hands, so many idle hours 
among us? Our armies have barely begun 
to move, we are on the mere threshold of 
things, yet there is a vast disorganization. 

I spent some twelve days lately trying to 
get a small trunk removed from an apart- 
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ment to the station, variously using the 
mails, the telephone and finally the personal 
appeal. The reason offered me was many 
calls and “shortage of men”—a reason of- 
fered me on all sides, for failure, since my 
return. “What are you going to do when 
there are no men—as in France?” we asked. 
They confessed ignorance till someone 
hopefully suggested, “Mobilize the women, 
I suppose.” Exactly; and if the shortage 
is already felt, why not mobilize at once—to 
the extent of beginning to train chauffeurs 
for the emergency. As a matter of fact, 
in thirteen months spent in the belligerent 
countries, and mostly actually in war-zones, 
my own baggage, to my surprise, has always 
been handled promptly—auntil I struck New 
York. In New York also I have encoun- 
tered my first sugar-famine: our teaspoon- 
ful or our lump, measured but there, marked 
France. (Let me hasten to add—it was 
invariably saved for our poilus.) Today 
France is virtually without sugar—but 
France has been at war for over three years. 
Now it seems to me that the women of 
America can assist Mr. Hoover—or perhaps 
it is only some one woman who is needed to 
furnish the feminine half to the problem’s 
solution. 

There are a number of other cognate mat- 
ters in which we suspect the feminine intel- 
ligence might humbly assist our masculine 
Government to advantage. Come back a 
moment to those uniform collars—concern- 
ing which every woman has heard the pri- 
vate groans of her own particular soldier. 
Waist-binding is bad ; foot-binding is worse ; 
but neck-binding is about the last thing one 
would expect to find recommended for a 
soldier in violent action. It would of course 
be beneath us to learn anything from the 
British, to evolve anything except from our 
own superior inner consciousness; that, I 
take it, is why instead of going off with 
comfortable rolling collars, and jackets in 
which a handkerchief could be put, we have 
sent our men to the Front in easily the ugli- 
est and most uncomfortable of existing uni- 
forms. We can bear the first fruits of our 
choice, not being strong on discipline, and 
resign ourselves to see our troops even on 
parade in shirtsleeves; but Pershing is of 
another quality—so is all Europe. To find 
anybody in all Paris who looked so uncom- 
fortable as our soldiers one had to turn 
to the Serbian officers, whose collars resem- 
ble corsets. Unimportant? Not at all. 
Anyone who lives near an army learns that 
nothing is unimportant which makes for or 
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against the soldier’s comfort. 


An army is 
said to be as good as its feet; one wonders 
how much better it can be than its neck. 
True, they may—they certainly will (or die 


of apoplexy)—go into action décolleté. 
Why devise a collar compelling the décol- 
leté? 

Similarly, having ordered some hundreds 
of thousands of gaiters, we are now, I be- 
lieve, to change them for puttees. Let us 
change three times—five times, if need be 
—rather than that those about to bear so 
much shall have one needless thing to bear. 
Nevertheless, women, less accustomed to 
waste money than men—not because they 
are better but because they more rarely have 
it to waste—would, one ventures to believe, 
think twice before they gave the order. 
And if the first thought would be “What 
are they wearing in Paris,’ the second 
would certainly be of the soldier. 

Now it seems likely we shall not be asked 
to think at all, so we may as well resolve 
to do our thinking anyway; happily it may 
prove serviceable in the end. We shall cer- 
tainly not be expected to speak except 
“when spoken to” in matters pertaining to 
the Army. But the Army is our sons— 
our lovers—our husbands—our dearer 
selves. Nothing that is mentioned here is 
with malicious intent to criticize, but purely 
by way of illustration of what we have to 
expect (and not merely in trifles or matters 
military) if we are to have but half the 
brain of the Nation employed in this monu- 
mental affair of the whole. Left to the 
other half (our own)—matters would go 
no better; I doubt if they would go nearly 
so well, for our men have had a longer 
and wider training than we, but at least the 
blunders we should make would not be the 
same as theirs—and in that lies suggestion 
for the thoughtful. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in one 
of our papers an account which, if true, 
should cause the surgical profession to walk 
softly through the rest of the war,—of a 
marvelous anesthetic which all the surgeons 
whole-heartedly fought off as if it had been 
a Hun (our own American Ambulance at 
Neuilly no whit better than the rest), and 
which is now scarcely being manufactured 
fast enough for the need. If that account 
was veracious, there should need be no fur- 
ther argument to prove the necessity for 
woman in war. There are some things 
women simply will not stand for. The femi- 
nine mind, happily unthrottled by science, 
will never learn to look upon a wound— 
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ers—holds a pint, $1.50. 


Illustrated booklet of amusing 
novelties. 


MIsTRESS PATTY B. COMFORT, 
North Cambridge, Mass. 

















HANDSOME 
SERVICE TABLE-WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 

Removable Glass Service 
Tray—Double Drawer—Double 
Handles—Large Deep Under- 
sleeves—‘‘Scientifically Silent” 
—Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furni- 


Top 










G AL UTILITY, and 
absolute noiselessness. Write 
Ni for a Descriptive 
Pamphlet and Dealer’s Name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Immediate Delivery £921 Steger Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS 


without seeing the wounded. She may bind 
her own waist and walk on stilts, but from 
the throttling of the soldier's neck to the 
scientific frame of mind which refuses even 
to test the new anesthetic, the sheer com- 
mon sense of the common mother turns in 
scorn. She needs no statistics to prove to 
her pain is pain, and that foresight is better 
than hindsight. She knows that men fight 
as they play ball, ‘on their stomachs,” and 
she wonders who is guaranteeing the quality 
of their food. She is alive to the fact that 
it does matter how our men are fed, clad, 
warmed, cheered, provided with reading- 
matter and kept in news from home (this 
latter perhaps second of all, food coming 
first), and she knows all these things be- 
cause she knows the men, and has known 
them “from the cradle up.” All that life- 
long apprenticeship of hers now she stands 
ready to turn to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment—to put at its service, meekly accept- 
ing its suggestions and receiving its orders. 
All she asks is a chance to serve in large as 
she has always served in small—that, and 
a fair show for the children of the nation. 
It is not much to ask—for what she gives. 

Never probably in the world was there 
so great an effort being made to send an 
army perfectly equipped into action. So it 
ought to be; we have not been taken un- 
awares ; we have had three years of warn- 
ing. But our foes will be two, Stupidity 
and Cupidity ; it is hard to say which 1s the 
worse. If we do not fight these as we would 
the Hun, we shall deserve the broken hearts 
which will be ours. The woman who with- 
holds a son, a husband, a lover who should 
go, is not fit to have him; but the woman 
who is not prepared to fight at home for 
the welfare, competency, chance of life of 
that son, husband or lover, is not fit to have 
him either, and the chance is she will not 
have him long. The fight will not be against 
our men who are running things; it will 
be with them against the common evils. 
It is our business to see that those men do 
their full duty, that they do not delegate it 
to careless or unscrupulous hands; it is our 
business to help make that duty easier for 
them—by doing our own. 

This means that we should actively fight 
sedition and actively educate indifference ; 
that we should protect all those upon whom 
the war will bring greater suffering—the 
weak, the poor, the aged, the children; 
especially we shall have to protect childhood 
against the temptation to exploit it under 
specious pretexts born of war, and to see 


that nothing is lost of the small but precious 
gains we had so hardly made. We shall 
need to see that our cities are kept health- 
ful and clean; that our schools become 
centers of larger and better teaching. 
Food-conservation will be one of our most 
enormous tasks. And now, if ever, women 
might simplify and standardize their dress, 
in the interests of both economy and dig- 
nity. The only rational argument against 
giving us the vote is our appearance. When 
I consider that, I confess I sometimes won- 
der whether a sex that looks so foolish, and 
is willing to look so, can safely be trusted 
with anything heavier than a subway ticket. 
Now is our chance. In between all the 
rest, of course we shall be raising money 
all the time—that is a nation-wide task 
which will not stop till the war does. The 
Liberty Loan is but a drop in the bucket. 

Something which should stop is our ex- 
travagant gaiety. Who can wish to dance 
while all these young feet are marching 
towards the trenches? We can decently 
restrain our feverish amusements, close our 
cabarets, while keeping whatever is sane 
and mentally helpful and healthful. Shall 
we be less at war than Rome, Paris, because 
we are farther away? Will our boys be less 
in peril in the trenches? Shall we desire 
to do the old foolish things while the guns 
are firing on them? 

Realization is needed. We should not 
have—not one of us—a thought from now 
on which is not a thought somehow directed 
towards the successful prosecution of this 
war, towards doing our part, giving time, 
means, service, ourselves. Even the chil- 
dren, who must not be exploited, may and 
should be mobilized (in the measure of their 
educative welfare) for such service as chil- 
dren may render, for such as the Boy 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls and the 
Junior Red Cross do render. This is their 
war too, Universal, voluntary, organized 
service for every man, woman and child of 
the Republic, in the measure of his capac- 
ity. The greater time, wealth and leisure 
one disposes of now, the greater his privi- 
lege: he has so much the more to give. 
But we can all give in one way or another. 

Men are already at work: our most im- 
portant business men, the best thinkers of 
the country, are giving themselves fully. 
We have been told that the mildest animal 
turns fierce to protect her young; can not 
we turn at least intelligent to protect ours? 
And they are our young—these heart-break- 
ing, soul-uplifting young soldiers. We can 
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WAR—WOMAN’S BUSINESS 


never do too much for them; we can never 
do enough, for in them is our ideal visible. 
They were nothing but boys yesterday ; to- 
day they are America—they are more than 
America; they are humanity visible on its 
great onward march to the ideal. 

This is not a time for gloom; the moment 
is all for courage—all inspiring, could we 
see it rightly—through our tears. The days 
of our gloom are over and past. What is 
ahead is all noble—worthy a people with 
a great history and a great mission. It only 
remains for us to be worthy too. 

France,—unclerical, un-Catholic France, 
—has had for a symbol of faith through this 
war the figure of a woman and a warrior 
—Joan of Arc. Among her humble (and 
some not so humble) souls, the faith is that 
hers was the miracle which saved France— 
at the Marne. Hers was the novena just 
finishing, and her name the password of 
both the French and British armies on that 
day which did save France—and so Europe 
—and so the world—when at the very gates 
of the City the great German machine 
swung aside and left Paris untouched— 
forevermore. 

Before the armies of America, going on 
the greatest errand the world has ever seen, 
—the Quest of the Holy Grail itself, as 
never poet nor artist has yet dreamed it— 
shall we not see to it that there goes also 
the figure of a woman, invisible (yet not to 
them), guardian and inspiring warrior in 
one, who shall lead them, like Joan, to cer- 
tain victory through faith?—a figure which 
shall take for every man a different shape 
and be called by a different name in his 
heart, but who on the day of that victory 
shall wear one common shape for all and 
whose name shall be their password— 
America! 


— YVETTE GUILBERT, the 
unequalled interpreter of songs, will 
again undertake next season an extensive 
tour through this country from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific coasts. Madame Guilbert will 
appear in New York at the new French 
Theatre which will open in West Thirty- 
fifth Street under the name of the Theatre 
du Vieux Colombier. The great artist 
promises a series of five Friday afternoon 
and five Sunday evening recitals beginning 
the end of November. The program will 
include songs which have been most popu- 
lar during the last two seasons and a series 
of new songs in new costumes. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 117, 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public i 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, ha 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes a 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manage 
of The Touchstone and that the following is, 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true stat 
ment of the ownership, management (and if ; 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Catherine A. Davis, 130 W. 
57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 
453 W. 2lst Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by 
her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

Business Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of October, 1917. Commission expires March 
30, 1918. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Public. 

New York County No. 322. 
New York Register No. 8071. 











